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‘‘Puts an end to 
all guess work’’ 
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“The Leader for Over Twenty Years"’ 


PTET 


| 2 “The” Oven Thermometer for Your Make of Ranges or Cook Stoves 
' ry . . . , 

An Oven Thermometer is practically a necessity these days because the average housewife = 4 
* == has become more efficient and attentive to her cooking details since “Hoover” and “Food 


JHE 


Conservation” have become prominent words to those who prepare food. 


With the COOPER OVEN THERMOMETER it is possible to do all kinds of baking 
with certainty and exactness. It measures heat as a clock measures time, and cuts fuel 
bills from 10 to 25 per cent. Poor luck in baking is due to an improper heat in the oven 
when the food is put in. The COOPER OVEN THERMOMETER eliminates the possibility 


Lj of wasting food through spoilage. 

| 8} In the manufacture of the COOPER OVEN THERMOMETER only the highest skilled 

' = . rr . . - 

| = labor is employed. The materials used are of the very best, and while the COOPER OVEN 
THERMOMETER is inexpensive, its construction is very strong and durable. 


| Let us send you our catalog and sample 
Write us today and be convinced 
THE COOPER OVEN THERMOMETER CO. 
| Pequabuck, Connecticut 
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plus FRONT PANK Service afford the live 


Dealer the most attractive Furnace Proposition 


on the market today. 
The JRFRONTRANE Steel Furnace is 


simply and strongly built of tight- 
riveted steel; is easily cleaned; stays in 
order; is durable and fool-proof. It 
gives dealers the maximum profit and 


We Help FRONT RANE Dealers 


by furnishing them neice window and 
p” and “punch” inthem, 

Steel Furnace. 
We furnish 


them cuts for their local news-paper advertising. Wegivethemallkinds 
of “dealer helps,’”’ and above all, we are spending thousands of dollars in 
a National Advertising Campaign that will make the name of the 


Steel Furnace a household term from sea to sea. 


counter cards, with ‘* 
calling attention to the 
Wegive them store signs, that stir up trade. 


Don’t you want to join the FRONT RANE 


Club? Write us for particulars. 
Good bye! We're Tae 


ing home FRQNT 
is too ete for ss 





TRADE MARK 
REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Haynes - Langenberg 
Manufacturing Co. 


x 4058 Forest Park Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


minimum trouble, because it gives con- 
sumers the niaximum service and satis- 
faction. But besides furnishing an 
A-1 Furnace. 
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ORDINARILY the readers of trade journals are not 
interested in the personal affairs of the owners of such 
publications. Nor is it an appropriate 

New Postal Subject for treatment to bring such mat- 
Law Is Bad. ters to their attention. It makes little 
difference to them, one way or the other, 

whether the cost of mailing the trade journal is one 
cent a pound or ten cents a pound. But if it can be 
shown to them that their own personal interests are 
seriously threatened, then the matter may legitimately 
be brought to their notice. Consequently the 
“Zone System” postal rates law on second-class mail 
matter, which was jammed through Congress without 


new 


deliberation, needs to be explained. 

It imposes carrying charges upon newspapers, maga 
zines and periodicals that will be from eight to forty 
times greater than the present rates on second-class 
matter in Canada. The present uniform flat rate of a 
cent a pound in this country will be increased from 
fifty per cent to nine hundred per cent. This 
make the cost of transportation to subscribers of 
various parts of the United States almost prohibitory. 
It will create eight zones resembling so many Mason 
and Dixon lines separating the people into sections 
instead of unifying them. 

Our great newspapers, national magazines and trade 
journals are immense forces for good. They consti- 
tute the greatest medium for education which the 
Nation possesses. The very fact of their being national 
in scope is a potent influence in maintaining national 
spirit in the folk and welding them into a_ unified 
people. Unless, however, the new Zone System Postal 
Law is repealed, we will have instead of a national 
press, free and independent, a sectional and provincial 
press whose effect will be to divide the people into 
groups with diminishing relationships as they run from 
the center of one zone to the outer limit of another. 


will 


This is not an exaggerated forecast of the probable 
consequences. A glance over the pages of history will 
show that the progress of the American people toward 
national unity has been in proportion to the widening 
circulation of its newspapers, magazines, and trade 
journals. 

This is not primarily, therefore, a question of in- 
creased taxation upon the publishers—who are willing 
to pay their just proportion of the cost of war and gov- 
ernmental administration—but of a destructive limi- 
tation of national literature and instruments of educa- 
tion and patriotic propaganda. It, therefore, ceases 
to be a problem for publishers and becomes a question 
vitally affecting all the people. Fortunately, the remedy 


lies in the hands of the folk themselves. They need 
only to have the danger sharply brought to their under 
standing in order to take appropriate measures for 
averting it. Already in many parts of the country 
civic associations are inducing citizens to write to their 
respective Congressmen urging the abolition of this 
iniquitous Zone System as applied to second-class mail 
matter. Readers of trade journals are asked to do 
their share toward righting this injustice by urging 
upon their Congressmen the repeal of the present law, 
which does not become effective until July 1, 1918. 





THE RETAIL hardwareman who is not hidebound 
with prejudice can learn many lessons of value from 
the administration of big department 





Make Your stores. One of the chief reasons for the 
Customers raplaase 
Commustabite phenomenal success of these great insti- 


tutions is their unceasing effort to pro- 
vide for the comfort of their customers. Rest rooms, 
writing rooms, creches for children with nurses to 
take care of them while their mothers are shopping, 
emergency hospital facilities, telephone booths in 
abundance, waiting rooms, railroad time tables, city 
directories, sub-postal stations, tea rooms, shoe-shining 
parlors, shopping on transfer slips, taxicab service, 
expert advice and service in designing home furnish- 
ings and interior decoration, are some of the things 
which are done for the convenience of their patrons. 
It is true that most of these things cannot be incor- 
porated in the management of a retail hardware busi- 
Sut the spirit which actuates the constant striv- 
ing to make customers comfortable can be introduced 
into the merchandising methods of the hardware store. 
No one expects the dealer to establish a five o’clock 
tea for his patrons nor to serve choice Mandarin selec- 
tions of first leaves of tea at fifty dollars a pound to 
the carpenter who bustles in on his way to work in 
quest of a hand-saw or spring joint rule. 
Admittedly, it is not practicable to have elaborate 
waiting rooms or luxurious resting places in the aver- 
age retail hardware store. This does not mean, how- 


ness. 


ever, that there are not many ways in which to minister 
to the comfort of its customers and thereby gain their 
good will. Even so unimportant a detail as a chair 
here and there in the store may produce a satisfaction 
as valuable in its results as that which comes from the 
more luxurious accommodations of the huge depart- 
ment store. 

Again, the comfort of the customer may be pro 
moted by the absence of dinginess and dust and grime, 
which, in too many instances, seem to be inherited fea 
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tures of hardware stores which have been passed down 
from father to son through several generations. Dirt 
is never venerable, no matter how sacred may be the 
associations which cling to it. Drab-colored walls, 
corners and ceilings festooned with cobwebs, counters 
in the dust of which one may write one’s name any 
time of the day, a perpetual half-twilight of poor il- 
lumination—all these things produce impressions of 
a sort which does not inspire fervent desires to buy 
the commodities thus unfavorably environed. 

With a view to discovering what improvements can 
be introduced to make your customers comfortable, 
study your store from a new angle. You will find 
dozens of changes which can be made within the lim- 
ited compass of your business. The arrarigement of 
stock, the condition of the floors, the color scheme, the 
window displays, the doarway, and scores of other 
phases will suggest themselves to the owner who 
makes up his mind to improve his store from day to 
day. Though difficult, it is not impossible to give a 
touch of cheerfulness and a breath of homelike atmos- 
phere to his place of business, so that when people 
come into to buy they will sense the friendliness which 
pervades the store. 

Women, especially, from the innate daintiness of 
their sex, shrink from sordid, drab, unsightly things. 
Make your store attractive. Sunlight costs you noth- 
ing. There is no tax on fresh air; heat in winter time, 
indeed, costs money, but it is not wholly an expense, 
because the customer who comes into the store on a 
cold day and finds the interior warm and cozy will, 
to that extent, be favorably influenced in the matter 
of buying. It is an elementary principle of good mer- 
chandising to put the buyer at his ease and that means 
to make it easy for him to buy. A steady flow of 
profits is the reward of making your customers com- 
fortable. 








NO REASONABLE person expects a hardware clerk or 
proprietor who handles ten-penny nails dozens of times 
a day to pause very often during the 
course of business to have his finger- 
nails carefully manicured. Nor is it ad- 
visable that he should wear a dress-suit 
when making a sale of silverware or washing ma- 
chines. But, on the other hand, there are certain mini- 
mum requirements of personal appearance which he 
cannot afford to neglect if he wishes to make a good 
impression upon his patrons. 

Human beings are so constituted that, in the vast 
majority of instances, they estimate things by surface 
indications. A slovenly clerk or proprietor gives an 
effect of inferiority to the article which he sells. Wear- 
ing a grimy collar, frayed necktie, or soiled shirt is 
not a crime against local or federal laws, but it is an 
offense against the rules of good salesmanship. Par- 
ticularly is this true with regard to the customer who 
comes into the store for the first time. First impres- 
sions are hard to overcome—especially where women 
buyers are concerned. . 


Personal 
Neatness. 


While the value of personal neatness cannot be set 
down in exact figures upon the inventory-list of his 
store, nevertheless the hardware merchant should 
reckon it among the important assets of that part of 
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his business which is usually and somewhat vaguely 
described as “good will.” Here, again, we are brought 
into contact with the human element which no mechan- 
ical devices can replace. The reputation of a store, its 
individuality, the friendships which it creates, the serv- 
ice which it gives—all these are dependent not only 
upon the quality of the merchandise but, to an even 
greater extent, upon the quality of the persons who sell 
the merchandise. 

The quality of the persons, in turn, is dependent not 
only upon their knowledge, virtue and inheritance, but 
also upon their appearance, upon the care with which 
they keep themselves fit for the tasks of life—all of 
which finds more or less genuine expression in per- 
sonal neatness. Slovenliness is known to have broken 
up countless homes where love once reigned. If it is 
so destructive in its effects as to cause separation be- 
tween men and women who were once deeply in love 
with each other, what may we not expect from it in 
the less favorable circumstances of merchandizing? 
The hardware dealer who wants to increase his suc- 
cess will, therefore, keep a vigilant eye upon this fea- 
ture of his business and will preach and practice per- 
sonal neatness as a necessary part of the service of his 
store. 








THERE Is not a single department of commerce, 
science, literature or art in which numbers of men and 
women have not failed. It is fortunate 

Success in for civilization, however, that their fail- 

Advertising. ures have not discouraged other men and 
women from venturing to exert their 
activities in the same avenues of endeavor. This is 
particularly true with reference to one of the greatest 
forces which make for the progress and happiness of 
the race, namely advertising. There is no doubt that 
very many merchants have failed to achieve results 
through publicity. The fault, however, is not due to 
the principle of publicity but to some misunderstand- 
ing of its purpose or to imperfect use of advertising. 

A single blow does not drive home a nail. He would, 
indeed, be a poor mechanic who refused to complete 
a cabinet upon which he began to work because the first 
blow of his hammer failed to drive the nail home. It 
is only by the proper succession of blows that the nail 
is made to fulfill its purpose. Similarly a single adver- 
tisement, while in itself a good beginning, is a waste 
of money and space if it is not followed by a succes- 
sion of advertisements with sufficient driving force 
to cause it fully to enter into the minds of prospec- 
tive buyers. Unless from reasons of unworthy com- 
modities or misrepresentation of goods and service, 
there is no other cause for the failure of advertising 
to produce results than lack of proper wording and 
persistence. 

Dealers who have been discouraged by the absence 
of appreciable results from a first advertisement need 
to have these facts vividly presented to them. This is 
a work which the trade journal does for them; and it 
should be a matter for discussion and education in the 
various local, state, and national organizations. Adver- 
tising pays. No matter what instances may be cited 
to the contrary, the central fact remains undisturbed 
in its verity. Instead, therefore, of ceasing to adver- 
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tise after a few half-hearted efforts, the retailer who 
is anxious to improve his business and to increase its 
income should study the pages devoted every week 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp to ad- 
vertising criticism. He will learn from it what 
blunders to avoid, how to prepare the layout of the 
advertisement in the most effective manner, and what 
devices of illustration to employ in order to make his 
message reach the buyers with a maximum of per- 
suasion and conviction. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 








You have, perhaps, read the beautiful creed of “the 
alabaster boxes.” The memory of it, however, may 
have been crowded out of your consciousness by the 
clamor of more prosaic affairs. Wherefore, you will, 
I am sure, thank me for reprinting it. And if by 
chance it is new to you, there will be the pleasure for 
me of putting you in possession of a rare treasure. 
Here it sparkles: 

MY CREED. 

“Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love and 
tenderness sealed up until your friends are dead. Fill 
their lives with sweetness. Speak approving, cheering 
words while their ears can hear them, and while their 
hearts can be thrilled and made happier by them. The 
kind things you mean to say when they are gone, say 
before they go. The flowers you mean to send for 
their coffins, send to brighten and sweeten their homes 
before they leave them. If my friends have alabaster 
boxes laid away, full of fragrant perfumes of sym- 
pathy and affection, which they intended to break over 
my dead body, I would rather they would bring them 
out in my weary and trouble hours, and open them, 
that I may be refreshed and cheered by them while I 
need them. I would rather have a plain coffin without 


a flower, a funeral without an eulogy, than a life with- 


Let us learn 
burial. 


out the sweetness of love and sympathy. 
to anoint our friends beforehand for their 
Post-mortem kindness does not cheer the troubled 


spirit. Flowers on the coffin cast no fragrance back- 
ward over life’s weary way.” 
* * * 
Gus Engelhardt, secretary of the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association, is a strong believer in the 


health-giving virtues of a smile. He loves to watch 
the face of a temporarily gloomy friend lighten under 
the influece of pleasant jests and ludicrous tales. His 
latest production runs in this wise: 

“*The horse and the cow is in the field,’” read the 
teacher. “Mary, what is wrong with that sentence?” 

Mary was evidently more versed in the rules of 
politeness than in the rules of grammar for she an- 
swered promptly: 

“The lady should be mentioned first.” 

* * x 

Diplomacy saves many a chap from embarrassment, 
says my friend Derinis A. Merrimann of the Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire Company and member of Execu- 
tive Committee American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. By way of illustration he cites the case 
of the very dapper young man who sprang on to the 
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westward bound street car and picked his way up the 
aisle. The car lurched, and he placed his very mascu- 
line foot on the toe of a pretty girl. The girl screwed 
her face up in pain, and gave the young man a look 
which ought to have withered him. Instead, he bent 
down and, smiling very charmingly, murmured: 

“If your feet were larger perhaps I would have 
noticed them. They are so small, I don’t wonder I 
stepped on them!” 

The girl smiled. 

And everybody else smiled. 

*” * * 


George T. Price, the young axe king, when he came 


_in from West Virginia, told this chicken story: 


Michael Murphy, turnkey, has a variety of parrot- 
and-monkey stories in stock, and recently added a 
real live chicken joke to his repertoire. Listen to 
Murphy: 

Two Irishmen were close friends. 
two brothers until one fine evening they became pos- 
sessed of a very fine chicken. They agreed that the 
man who had the best dream that night would get 
the chicken. When they awoke in the morning, Larry 
said to Pat: 

“Shure, phwat did yez dream?” 

“Oh, I dramt that I died and the good angels carried 
me roight to heaven.”’ 

Phwoy, shure yez did, Pat. Don’t I know it. 
Didn’t I see you goin’ in, and shure I didn’t tink yez 
wuz comin’ back, so I ate the chicken.” 


They were like 


se 


* x * 


One of the rarest qualities in the world today is the 
power of initiative. It is easier to follow the line of 
least resistance, to plod along in familiar grooves. 
Humanity has always needed the men who do the 


things that have not been done before. Thus only do 


art and science and commerce make headway against 
the deadly inertia of habit and tradition. 
Things Not Done Before. 
The things that haven’t been done before, 
Those are the things to try. 
Columbus dreamed of an unknown shore 
At the rim of the far-flung sky, 
And his heart was bold and his faith was strong 
As he ventured with dangers new, 
And he paid no heed to the jeering throng 
Or the fears of a doubting crew. 


The many who follow the beaten track 
With guideposts on the way; 

They live, and have lived for ages hack 
With a chart for every day. 

Someone has told them it’s safe to go 
On the road he has traveled o’er 

And all that they ever strive to know, 
Are the things that were known before. 


The few strike out without map or chart 
Where never a man has been; 

From the beaten paths they draw apart, 
To see what no man has seen. 

There are deeds they hunger alone to do— 
Though battered and bruised and sore; 

They blaze the path for the many who 
Do nothing not done before. 


The things that haven’t been done before 
Are the tasks worth while today; 

Are you one of the flock that follows, or 
Are you one that shall lead the way? 
Are you one of the timid souls that quail 
At the jeers of a doubting crew, 
Or dare you, whether you win or fail, 

Strike out for goal that’s new? 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








ASSIGNS VARIOUS TERRITORIES TO ITS 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES. 


At its annual January conference of sales represen- 
tatives held in St. Louis, Missouri, Bridge & Beach 
Manufacturing Company, makers of stoves and ranges, 
assigned the following territories to the men named 
in the subjoined list: 

EK. J. ox, North Missouri; 

W. H. Osterkamp, South Missouri ; 

). F. Little, North Illinois ; 

J. E. McDaniel, South Illinois and South Indiana; 

A. Weiskrich, North Kansas and Nebraska ; 

k. FE. Graham, South Kansas: 

A. A. Osterkamp, lowa; 

C. I*. Beardsley, East Texas and Louisiana ; 

J. LePage, West Texas; 

|. V. Little, Oklahoma; 

J. H. Lister, Arkansas ; 

R. H. Knapp, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico; 
and 


C. M. Bollinger, Utah, Wyoming, Montana 
Idaho ; 

Kk. G. Pond, Michigan ; 

Hf. G. Milliman, Indiana and Ohio; 

S. W. Hemphill, Kentucky, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee : 

I’, W. Isherwood, Washington, Oregon and West 


Idaho ; 
W. Tuthill, California and Nevada; 

W. T°. Hoener, City of St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Bridge & Beach Manufacturing Company, with 
offices in St. Louis, Missouri, San Francisco, Calli- 
fornia, and Portland, Oregon, is one of the oldest stove 
manufacturing companies in the United States, having 
been established in the 1837, more than three- 
quarters of a century ago. 

~o- 


GIVES CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


year 


Notice of removal of his offices from the Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C., is announced by Hubert 
Ek. Peck, patent attorney. The War Department has 
taken over the Barrister Building for Government use. 
The tenants being eager to aid the Government, rather 
than from choice, have promptly vacated. Mr. Peck 
has secured offices in the Pacific Building, 622 F Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., where he will be 
located until further notice. 


~— 
o- 


STOVE REPAIR COMPANY OPENS BRANCH. 





In order to take care of the business in Newark, 
New Jersey, and to give prompt service, the Russ and 
Krekel Company of 97 Beekman Street, New York 
City, will open a branch at 184 Mulberry Street, New- 
ark. The.company furnishes stove repairs and sup- 


plies. Homer E. Sherwood, well known to the stove 
trade in New York and vicinity is now president of 
the Russ & Krekel Company. His twenty-five years 
of experience fits him for the important post which 


he occupies. 
“ee 


CO-OPERATION IS PROFITABLE. 


There was a time when the merchants of the same 
town were up in arms against one another, but the day 
is a thing of the past. Today the merchants must co- 
operate if they expect to succeed. This is the begin- 
ning of an era of co-operation and the merchant who 
expects to stand alone and fight will find it one of the 
hardest battles he ever fought. 

There has never been an instance 
co-operate in which they have been successful in their 
undertaking. Many towns have started the co-opera- 
tive delivery system and in every case they claim it 
saves them from one-third to one-half in cost of de- 
livery, besides giving better service to their customers. 


where merchants 





2-eer 


SECURES PATENT RIGHTS FOR COMBINED 
COAL AND GAS RANGE. 





United States patent rights for a combined coal 
and gas range have been granted, under Number 
1,251,153, to George D. Wilkinson of Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, assignor to Cribben & Sexton Company of Chi- 
cago, The description is as follows: 

In a combined 
coal and gas 
range, an oven 
provided with an 
opening extending 
through one wall 
thereof and plac- 
ing the interior 
of the oven in 

. Z commu nic ation 
= at with the outside 
= 4 on atmosphere. 

} ,a” In a combined 
1 £8382. 1534 coal and gas 

iia Sanaa seanenee range, an oven 

having an open- 
ing through the bottom thereof and a discharge outlet for 
combustion gases, a burner arranged within said opening in 
the bottom of the oven and movable from a position in which 
it closes the opening and has its upper surface flush with the 
top of the bottom wall of the oven to a position in which a 
porticn of the burner projects into the oven, a damper for 
the said discharge outlet, a fuel valve; and means for simul- 
taneously adjusting the valve, the damper and the burner. 

In a combined coal and gas range, an oven having an 
air inlet opening extending through one wall thereof, a 
burner having a part cooperating with said opening to serve 
as a valve therefor, a device for controlling the supply of 
fuel to the burner, and means for simultaneously shifting 
said device and said burner to contro] the flow of fuel and 
vary the effective area of said air inlet opening according 
to the amount of fuel which is being delivered. 

In a combined coal and gas range, an oven having an 
opening through the bottom théreof,’a gas conduit arranged 
underneath the oven and having its inner end projecting into 
said opening, a combined burner and valve for said opening 
having its inlet end arranged to slide vertically on the ad- 
jacent end of said conduit, an actuating lever for said com- 
pined burner and valve, a fuel valve, and means for simul- 
taneously actuating said fuel valve and said lever. 


Illinois. 


“ 
——#-—, 
Pee —L ! on oath 
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OUTLINES NECESSARY ELEMENTS OF 
SUCCESS IN SELLING STOVES. 


A prerequisite to successful stove selling is the abil- 
ity to deliver the goods. Permanent business can be 
built only on a foundation of quality. A high grade 
line, manufactured by a reputable firm which stands 
behind its product, should be handled. The handling 
of such a product has several advantages. One is, 
that the goods are bound to give satisfaction; and, 
therefore, will help to secure further business. An- 
other is that the merchant has the backing of a strong 
advertising and selling organization, which brings cus- 
tomers to his store and co-operates with him in every 
possible way. 

Some merchants carry in stock a few samples of 
cheap stoves, largely for purposes of specific compari- 
son with the better class of goods. In fighting mail 
order competition, this plan has its advantages. But, 
as a general rule, it is good policy to select one good 
line and to stick to it. 

To make the most of the season, the merchant must 
look carefully to the displaying of his stock. Granted 
he has stocked quality goods, their appearance never- 
theless counts for much. First impressions are most 
lasting ; and the first impression the customer secures 
of the range or heater you are offering will go a long 
way toward making or marring a sale. 

To a large extent unconsciously, people judge a 
stove by its looks. The first favorable impression pre- 
pares the customer’s mind for the reception of the sell- 
ing points you have to urge. Where the stove to begin 
with does not look its best—is dirty or dusty, or shows 
rust spots—the customer may listen to your elabora- 
tion of the selling points, but he is apt to conclude: 
“That may be all very true, but just look at it!” The 
untidy stock looks too much like the old stove at home 
to attract customers. 

A good idea and one frequently employed where 
there is ample floor space, is to have a special stove 
room or stove department fitted up in attractive style. 
Here the ranges and base burners can be shown sep- 
arately, with elbows, collars and other incidentals in 
place, having all the appearance of being set up “ready 
for business.”” Ample space should be left about each 
individual stove to give the customer a clear view. 

There is a psychological process of some importance 
involved in isolating each stove. It is the same psycho- 
logical process which helps some range peddlers. The 
range peddler drives up to the farmer’s gate with his 
sample range. The stove is there all by itself; it stands 
out boldly; there are no other goods, and, for that 
matter, no other stoves, to distract the customer’s at- 
tention. The customer’s mind is concentrated on the 
one stove; and when the customer’s mind is concen- 
trated on the article, it is easier to effect a sale. 

It is partly for this reason that the stove department 
should have a section of floor space to itself, where 
other lines will not distract attention; that the base 
burners and the ranges should be placed on separate 
_ sides of the floor; and that each stove should, if there 
is enough floor space, stand apart to some extent from 
its fellows. With this arrangement, the salesman can, 
as soon as a customer begins to show any prediliction 
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for some one particular range or heater, center the 
selling on that one stove, and work away from the 
others. 

An important point in selling stoves is, that the sales- 
man should acquire the knack of looking at the prob- 
lem from the customer’s point of view. Too much 
technical talk is merely wasted words. It is worth 
while to know the goods, and to be able to elucidate 
points such as the flues, castings, magazine feed, and 
other features, but the salesman’s primary aim should 
be to give the customer a clear and understandable 
picture of the added convenience and comfort the pos- 
session of this range or heater will mean to him. Talk 
to him, not in terms of causes, but in terms of results. 
If the result will be greater convenience in cooking, 
of saving of fuel, or attractiveness, emphasize these 
things, and use your technical knowledge to back up 
your general assertions. It is the results which the 
customer wants; from his point of view the causes 
which will produce those results are merely incidental. 

To this end, the salesman should know people as 
well as The advisability of “knowing the 
stove” has been frequently urged; but knowing your 
You must be able 


stoves. 


stove is only half the selling battle. 
to use your technical knowledge effectively; and you 
can’t do so unless you understand how the average 
customer looks at the stove proposition. It is only 
when you “know people” that you can adapt your tech- 
nical knowledge to their minds. 

Naturally, the stove department, involving sales that 
run up into a good deal of money, deserves the best 
salesmen you can command. Much can be done, how- 
ever, by persistent coaching, to develop the average 
mediocre clerk into a passable salesman. Important 
points for the salesman to remember are, that he must 
show genuine interest in his customer and in his goods. 
He can’t do this unless he goes at the sale in earnest, 
and for the time being puts all other thoughts out of 
his mind. Mental concentration is a big help in clinch- 
ing sales. 

In addition to whatever circular or personal letter 
campaign the dealer has already under way, newspaper 
space can be used to advantage in attracting customers. 
Window displays are always good advertising. The 
more novel effects the merchant can introduce, alike 
into his printed matter and into his displays, the more 
effective they will be. 

The best display is not always the most elaborate dis- 
play. Simple trims are often the most effective. Much 
depends, of course, upon the size and shape of the win- 
dows. Care should be taken not a crowd them; one 
good sized range adequately displayed will prove bet- 
ter advertising than two or three hopelessly crowded 
together. Of course, where windows are sufficiently 
large, as many as half a dozen stoves can be shown to- 
gether to good advantage. All depends on the space 
available, and the skill of the window trimmer. 

As far as possible, let the display illustrate the stove 
in action. It is impracticable, in window display, to 
stage an actual demonstration, although this can often 
be done to advantage on the floor ; but it is possible to 
suggest results. Thus, in showing base burners, the 
use of red tissue paper with electric bulbs behind it will 
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suggest coziness. And let the accompanying show card 
talk results. A suggestive display is that of a base 
burner with a scuttle of coal beside it and a card with 
the word: “This stove will heat a 12x15 room for 
twelve hours without attention.” 

The window display of ranges should likewise talk 
results, and emphasize the selling points. Thus, the 
corner of a kitchen, with the range in place, can be 
shown; kitchen utensils standing on the range or hang- 
ing on the walls; a little shelf with the familiar medi- 
cine bottles; a calendar—and, finally, the oven open 
showing a pie, or loaves of bread, just cooked. These 
little incidentals do not require much extra time or 
trouble, and they make the display immensely more 
effective. 

YOUNG COUPLE WAGE BITTER QUARREL 
ABOUT SCORCHED COOKING. 








Dave Mills worked as diligently as a_ beaver 
all Wednesday afternoon. When closing time came, 
he was as hungry as a harvest hand. 

On the way from the suburban station to his cosy 
little home, his imagination busied itself with pictures 
of Yetta bringing a succession of savory dishes into 
the dining-room. 

Yetta is, by all odds, the prettiest, daintiest, most 
alluring, merriest, joy-dispensing sprite that ever 
danced her way into a husband’s heart. So Dave 
declares; and scores of baffled suitors stoutly affirm 
that the adjectives are not eloquent enough. 

At the door Yetta kissed him with the never-failing 
earnestness which always made his blood tingle. 

“Hasten with the viands, oh Daughter of Bliss and 
Purveyor of Light to the Morning Star,” he com- 
manded in the mock-heroic tones which tickled her 
sense of humor. 

Lapsing forthwith into common parlance, he 
pleaded : 

“Can’t we have dinner right away, Yetta darling? 
I’m as hungry as a hawk.” 

“T’ll have it on the table in two flaps of a humming- 
bird’s wing,” she assured him. 

Hardly waiting to finish his soup, Dave lifted the 
cover from the platter which Yetta presently placed 
in front of him. The smile of anticipation faded from 
his face. A look of disappointment followed it and 
merged into an expression of wrath. 

On the platter lay a beef roast and potatoes— 
scorched and blackened beyond redemption! 

A surge of anger came over the erstwhile loving 
husband. 

“What kind of a trick is this to play upon a hungry 
man?” he stormed. “This is the third time in a week 
that you've served me with a lot of cinders instead of 
It you don’t know how to cook, why don’t 
you-—— 


food. 


Crimsoning with conflicting emotions of wounded 
love, outraged pride, and embarrassment, Yetta inter- 
rupted him. 

“If you*knew your business half as well as I know 
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how to cook,” she answered viciously, “you'd hold a 
higher job than third assistant manager.” 

“What's that got to do with a burned dinner?” he 
inquired with laborious sarcasm. 

“You know just as well as I do, Dave Mills,” 
she retorted, “that it 
was not my fault if the 
oven got too hot. I told 
you, at the very begin- 
ning to buy a stove with 
a Cooper Oven Ther- 
mometer. If you had 
done so, we wouldn't 
have all this trouble, all 
this q-q-uarreling and— 
The Cooper Oven Thermometer, 4 ” 

Made by the Cooper Oven 

Thermometer Company, Pe- 

quabuck, Connecticut. 
sobs. 

Dave, conscience-stricken, hastened to soothe her 
with abject apologies. 

“Don’t cry, darling,” he begged her. “I’m nothing 
but an old soreheaded bear. I'll go out now and see 
if I can find one of those Cooper Oven Thermometers 








Her voice broke into 


and——’ 
“Oh, don’t leave me now,” she pleaded as he kissed 
her tear-stained cheeks. 
“All right, oh Daughter of Bliss and Purveyor of 
Light to the Morning Star,” he promised, “but I'll cer- 


tainly get one the first thing tomorrow.” 
e+ 


GOODNESS INSPIRES GOODNESS. 





$e good at the depth of you and you will discover 
that those who surround you will be good even to the 
same depths. Nothing responds more infallibly to 
the secret cry of goodness than the secret cry of good- 
ness that is near. While you are actively good in the 
invisible, all those who approach you will unconscious- 
ly do things that they could not do by the side of any 
other.— Maeterlinck. 

aE 
OBITUARY. 


Robert Uhlig. 

One of the pioneer business men of Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, passed away in the person of Robert Uhlig, who 
died a few days ago at the age of seventy-two years 
after a brief period of illness. Mr. Uhlig was born in 
Berlin, Germany, and came to Omaha thirty years ago 
from Columbus, Nebraska, where he had been engaged 
in the mercantile business. He continued to take an 
active part in the affairs of the Omaha Stove Repair 
Works, of which he was president, until he became ill. 

He was well known in Masonic circles. His sunny 
temperament and kindly disposition endeared him to 
every one with whom he came in contact. He earned 
the respect and confidence as well as the friendship of 
numerous business men during his long and useful 
career. The preliminary funeral services were held at 
his home. 316 South Thirty-sixth Street, Omaha, fol- 
lowed by a ceremonial at the Scottish Rite Temple. 
He is survived by his widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
Hugo Schmidt. 

eo oe 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected week’y. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 


In order to handle the growing business and pro- 
posed extensions, the Central Hardware and Stove 
Company of Akron, Ohio, has filed application with 
the Secretary of State at Columbus for an increase 
in its capital stock from $25,000 to $250,000. 

For the purpose of representing several manufac- 
turers of wire rope, Manila rope, and sundry marine 
supplies and grades of cordages, the George B. Gran- 
ger Company, Incorporated, has just been organized, 
with offices at 162 Front Street, New York City. 

With a capital stock of $100,000 the Bitumo Enamel 
Company of Gloucester City, New Jersey, has been 
incorporated to manufacture enamel ware. The in- 
corporators are: Hugh V. Ramsey, Elmer J. Shinn, 
Frank Breckenridge, Gloucester City, and Norman 
surn, Camden, New Jersey. 








*- 


PITTSBURGH HARDWARE DEALERS HELP 
COLLECT WAR FUNDS. 


An appeal to the loyalty of the retail hardware deal- 
ers of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has just been sent 
out by Charles W. Scarborough, secretary, Pittsburgh 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. It is counter- 
signed by Theodore Backoefer, president of the Asso- 
ciation. It reads as follows: 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, January 5, 1918. 
Attention, Hardware Dealers: 

You are aware of the fact that our country is at 
war. You know why this condition exists. You know 
it costs enormous sums of money to conduct such a 
war. You also know that our Government is a democ- 
racy and while each citizen enjoys alike the privilege 
vouchsafed by it, we are also reminded that we are all 
alike responsible for its maintenance. 

You have been answering to the several calls for 
help to finance this war through Liberty Bonds, Red 
Cross membership, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Campaign, Knights of Columbus Drive and in 
many other ways. 

Our Government has assumed a tremendous respon- 
sibility, namely, the further financing of this war and 
it is not alone financing the war, but is giving of the 
blood of her brave sons to help make the world safe 
for Democracy. 

Here again is an opportunity for you and every man, 
woman and child, who loves this nation, to do your 
additional bit. 

Our Government has placed on sale at post offices, 
banks and other authorized agencies, War SaviNcs 
Stamps, which can be purchased by any one from De- 
cember 3, 1917, to December, 1918. At this point is 





just where the hardware dealers can show their loyalty. 

Mr. A. J. Bihler, of the Jas. C. Lindsay Hardware 
Company, and Mr. W. H. Parke, of the Logan-Gregg 
Hardware Company, have been selected to look after 
the hardware dealers and have suggested that each 
member purchase and have on sale War Savings 
Stamps. 

This is a small thing to ask us to do, but when you 
consider the importance of quickly aiding our Govern- 
ment, let us put our shoulder to this job and help put 
it over. 

Active work will begin January 7, 1918. Mr. Bihler 
or Mr. Parke will give any additional information 
about the matter which you may desire, or communi- 
cate with your secretary and he will do all in his power 
to help you. 

THEO. BACKOEFER, President. 
Cuas. W. ScarBorouGu, Secretary. 


~-~eo — 


DECLARES THAT PERSISTENCE WINS IN 
MERCHANDIZING. 


The president of Iver Johnson’s Arm and Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, delivers a message 
full of encouragement in the current issue of The 
Hammer, a bright and forceful house organ published 
in the interests of his firm. The message has such 
striking sentences and gives such helpful examples 
that it is worth reproducing here in its entirety: 

“A little ‘nibble’ here or a ‘tease’ there accomplishes 
no more in the world of business than it does in the 
world of war. You may gain a little but it certainly 
wastes ammunition. 

“The strategy chiefs of Haig, Joffre and Pershing 
work out a plan of attack and stick to their plan. 
Wanamaker didn’t become a merchant prince by stick 
ing up on the wall of his office the sign, “The Cus 
tomer is Always Right.’ He practiced what he 
preached and the customer was always right every 
time. A hundred United Cigar Store clerks saying, 
‘Thank You’ didn’t give that corporation its reputa 
tion for politeness in distributing merchandise. [very 
clerk did it and every clerk keeps on doing it. The 
habit sticks. 

“Just because times are extraordinarily prosperous 
and sales seem to come easy is no reason why you 
should fail to go the limit the next twelve months on 
window displays and advertising. On the contrary a 
little extra effort ought to produce a whole lot more , 
sales, 

“T’ve talked with a great many dealers and it in 
variably works out that those dealers who work out a 
plan of merchandizing and stick to it are the the ones 
who make the most profit. 

“Systematize your business. Plan ahead: 
slow down yourself. Your salesmen won’t if 
Keep up the drive for Big Business!” 


Don’t 


you 


won't. 
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EASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS 
WILL HOLD JOINT MEETING. 


Irom commendable motives of economy as well as 
mutuality of interests, the Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Retail Hardware Association will hold a 
joint meeting with the New York State Retail Hard- 
ware Association in New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, and 15, 1918. Topics which have a direct bear- 
ing upon hardware dealers in the territory covered by 
the two associations will be discussed as well as sub- 
jects of general importance to the trade. A bulletin 
issued from the office of the secretary of the New 
York State Retail Hardware Association gives, by in- 
ference, an idea of some of the matters to be treated 
in the joint convention. Special emphasis is placed 
upon the avoidance of waste in hardware stores. A 
set of simple rules, adapted from Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Public Safety is sent out by the New York 
State Retail Hardware Association to its members, 
showing how they may help win the war by saving 
paper and twine. The card reads as follows: 

The man “behind the gun will do his part. You, 
the man in the Shipping Room, can do yours by 
thoughtful care to avoid waste of paper and twine. 

Every hour of labor, every dollar of money wasted 
takes from the total available for sending food, sup- 
plies and arms to the soldiers at the front. 

1. When possible, use or ship in original packages 
without outside wrapping. 

2. Cut to size, using only enough paper properly 
to wrap. 

3. Use one thickness, wherever possible, instead of 
two. 

4. Where there 
them, using one wrapper for all. 

5. Cut just enough twine to tie securely. A few 
inches saved on each package makes the ball go 


are several packages, assemble 


farther. 

6. Unwrap carefully packages received. In this 
way the same paper and twine can be used on packages 
sent out. Old names or addresses can be folded in- 
side. 

In order that the Convention may be of the greatest 
possible advantage to the entire membership, every 
retail hardware dealer belonging to either association 
is invited to submit any special topic for discussion 
which he would like to have considered at the joint 
Convention in New York City. However, to assure 
a regular place on the program for the discussion of 
any such topic, the question should be in the office of 
the secretary not later than January 15th. This fea- 
ture of the Convention is certain to prove of immense 
benefit to all concerned. The small problems of every- 
day business receive less attention, as a rule, than 
they deserve. Big problems, by the very nature of 
their bigness, attract more study and, therefore, more 
effort is expended upon their solution. 

A subject of much importance to hardware dealers 
which will receive attention in the Joint Convention 
is the matter of mechanic’s lien. Hardware merchants 
who deal in builders’ supplies are not as well safe- 
guarded as they should be in the operation of the law. 
What is known as the “Ohio Lien Law,’ makes an 
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owner (under proper regulation) responsible for all 
material furnished and labor performed on his build- 
ing to the extent of a contract price. The theory of 
the Ohio law is that the owner holds the contract price 
in trust for those who, by their labor or material, have 
increased the value of the property. 


In carrying out his obligations under the provisions 
of this law, the owner is required before paying his 
contractor to demand an affidavit from him showing 
who supplied labor or materials and specifying the 
amounts due for such items. This affidavit must be 
corroborated by statements from the, various laborers, 
sub-contractors, and material men showing that the 
schedule of names and amounts is correct. This im- 
poses no hardships upon the owner. Simply it re- 
quires him to see that the money which should reach 
dealers and others who have furnished materials or 
labor for his building, does actually reach them. 
Hardware retailers would do well to bring up this 
question of introducing the Ohio Lien Law into their 
respective states. Therefore, the subject should re- 
ceive thorough discussion at the various conventions 
of retail hardware dealers’ associations. 

John Bb. Foley, secretary of the New York State 
Retail Hardware Association, is working hard to 
make the joint meeting a success from every point of 
view. He is a strong believer in the power of the 
printed word and, therefore, is neglecting no medium 
of publicity which can be used to further the inter- 


ests of the coming convention. 
~e- 


GOVERNMENT WILL CONTROL THE SUPPLY 
OF BINDER TWINE. 


A dispatch from Washington, D. C., states that the 
ood Administration has arranged to control during 
1918 the supply of binder twine, so important to farm- 
ers, particularly those of the granger states. Reason- 
able prices—though not so low as former ones—are 
expected. This control will be effected through vol- 
untary agreements the binder twine makers have made 
with the Food Administration, which will centralize 
the buying and eliminate competition. Henry Wolfer, 
former warden of the Minnesota State Penitentiary, 
where he built the largest binder twine manufactory in 
the world, will have charge of the work. 


NEW FACTORY NEARS COMPLETION. 





At a cost, inclusive of machinery, of half a million 
dollars the Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, is building a new factory at 
Newark, New Jersey. The growth of their Eastern 
trade has been progressing at such a gratifying rate 
that the factory which is nearing completion will be 
kept busy to the extent of its capacity. A railroad 
switch has been built alongside the structure, thus af- 
fording facilities for the receiving and shipping of 
materials and finished products in full carload lots. 





oo 


The keen hardware buyer makes a close study of 
the advertising pages in his trade paper. The selling 
staff also secure many excellent sales suggestions from 
the ad pages. They know it is a good source of advice. 
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ADDS DETAILS OF WESTERN- RETAIL 
IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


Additional details have been received concerning 
the 29th Annual Convention of the Western Retail 
Implement Vehicle and Hardware Association which 
is to take place Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
January 15th, 16th, and 17th, in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, at the Century Theater. The headquarters for 
the convention will be at Coates House. The office 
of the Secretary, H. J. Hodge, will be opened Monday, 
January 14th, on the south side of the Coates House 
lobby, where the secretary or his assistants may be 
found from eight A. M. to eight P. M. until Thurs- 
day night. Members are requested not to delay reg- 
istration or payment of dues. The Board of Direc- 
tors will be in session all day Monday, January 14th, 
at headquarters. 

The Agricultural Extension Committee will meet 
Tuesday evening at eight o’clock in Room 337, Coates 
House. Members wishing to consult regarding the 
formation of Local Clubs are asked to call on the presi- 
dent, secretary, or chairman of the Local Clubs Com- 
mittee at their headquarters any afternoon during 
the convention. Many Local Clubs are expected to 
attend the convention in a body and to group them- 
selves during the sessions around their respective ban- 
ners. A contest will be held again this year for the 
“Honor” banner which will be awarded to the club 
that reports the largest percentage of its member at 
the first session of the Western Retail Implement, 
Vehicle and Hardware Association convention. 

The official button of the Association is designed 
in red, white and blue—our country’s colors. It will 
be distributed only to those members who register at 
headquarters. The secretary of the Association, H. J. 
Hodge, strongly urges upon all who come to the 
convention that they make it their business upon ar- 
riving in Kansas City to go to the temporary office of 
the secretary on the south side of the Coates House 
lobby and register at once. The wearing of the but- 
ton during the Convention will be an evidence of 
having registered and it is, therefore, advisable not to 
neglect this important duty. 

A feature of the Convention will be the Question 
Box. On Wednesday it will be in charge of W. E. 
Haynes, and under the management of O. Gossard on 
Thursday of the Convention. All in attendance are 
invited to make free use of this valuable aid. Among 
the subjects already listed for discussion in the Ques- 
tion Box are the following topics: 

Wherein will the universal adoption of the Trade 
Acceptance as the form for settlement of all purchases 
benefit the dealer? 

Does the present discount on repairs afford the 
dealer adequate profit? 

Is the delivery of goods into the country consistent 
with an effort to eliminate service thereby reducing 
selling cost? 

Can buyers of farm machinery be induced under 
present conditions to anticipate their wants? 

Is it fair for the tractor manufacturers to insist 
upon sending repairs to responsible dealers C. O. D.? 
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Are threshing machine manufacturers treating the 
retail dealers fairly when they refuse to pay com- 
missions on repairs to dealers who are not contract 
agents ? 

On the last day of the convention there will be a 
rally of Local Clubs in the form of an “Experience 
Meeting.” No fixed program has been prepared for 
this rally, it being the intention of those in charge to 
make it a free-for-all discussion of matters pertaining 
to the organization and management of Local Clubs 
and their relation with similar local bodies. It is 
hoped that those attending the rally will be induced 
te speak freely of their experiences in Local Club 
work by the very fact that there will be no set 
speeches. 

oo 


“SQUARE DEAL”? FENCE PREVENTS MANY 
LOSSES ON THE FARM. 


l‘armers of this country are facing the necessity of 
saving every grain of wheat and other food material 
to be turned into nutriment, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for the benefit of the nation and its armies. 
Government officials declare that the small leaks and 
wastes of food and feed materials in fields which can- 
not be pastured on account of poor fences total an 
almost unbelievable amount, running into millions of 
dollars per year. The cry has gone forth from Wash- 
ington to stop these drains upon the agricultural re- 
sources of the country. One of the most effective 
means for preventing these enormous losses is the 
erection of good, durable, substantial wire fences. 

This fact is widely recognized by farmers every- 
where. It remains for the hardware dealer who num- 
bers among his customers owners of farms to carry 
in stock and advertise to them a serviceable wire fence, 
such as the “Square Deal” Fence manufactured by 
the Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
the safety lock 
which 
is shown in 
the 
panying 


knot of 


accom 
illus- 
This 


said 


tion. 

fence is 
to be the most 
economical to 
buy because it 
requires fewer 
has 


posts and 





uncommon 
quali- 


Fence Made by 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


Many valuable selling arguments are supplied by 
They declare that by the use of 


“Square Deal” 
lasting 
ties. 
its manufacturers. ; 
this fence the farmer is not only enabled to perform 
a patriotic duty, but is also helped to make a genuine 
investment capable of being measured in dollars and 
cents through the improved economies resulting there- 
from. One of the advantages claimed for the con- 
struction of this fence is that the wavy strand wires 
expand and contract in hot and cold weather but al- 
ways stay tight and trim the year around. Interesting 
literature, profusely illustrated, will be sent to dealers 


upon application. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








EMBODIES SEVERAL NOVEL IDEAS IN 
CHRISTMAS WINDOW DISPLAY. 





Several commendable ideas for Christmas window 
trimming were incorporated in the display shown 
herewith, which was arranged by F. L. Aye for the 
John O. Broman hardware store, 6812 Wentworth 
Avenue, Chicago, and received Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD Window 
Display. Competition. 

The description of the arrangement sent in by Mr. 


Aye is as follows: “The scene represents the interior 


“This display proved to be very effective for the 
holiday trade and brought much commendation by our 
trade.” 





IT PAYS TO HAVE GOOD EQUIPMENT FOR 
WINDOW DISPLAYS. 


It is often a matter of wonder and surprise that the 
retail merchant who is a stickler for attractive variety 
in the typographical appearance of his newspaper ad- 
vertising, will pass his store window by, with never a 
thought to the sameness and humdrum hang of his 


_~+ 








SAPPTY RAZR PLANE 
SHARPENED 


Bork Guaravtecd 








Christmas Window Display Awarded Honorable Mention In AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Dis- 


play Competition. 


of a room on Christmas Eve. The background is wall 
paper with a fire place in the center—a real coal grate, 
lined with red paper, and an electric lamp for illumina- 
tion, covered over with cloth and with coal so as to 
impart a real effect of a fire on a cold night. 

“On the right hand side is a window (only part of 
which shows in the picture) overlooking a landscape 
with the church lit up for services, and the ground cov- 
ered with snow. Behind the scene, underneath the win- 
dow I have a special fan made to pick up the snow 
on the bottom of the window and blow it up to the 
top, giving it an effect of an old-time snow storm. 
The ‘snow’ is confetti and ground up mica, which 
gives the glittering appearance. 

“On the left is the Christmas tree, with colored 
lights on, and trimmed with aluminum articles. 

“In the center, before the fire place, is placed a 
large book with a Christmas greeting on the left page 
and a New Year’s salutation on the right. The bot- 
tom of the window is filled with seasonable goods, 
and the interest of the passer-by was enhanced by the 
large signs. - 


Arranged by F. L. Aye for John O. Broman, Chicago. 


window displays caused by the makeshifts to which his 
window trimmer is compelled to resort on account of 
lack of proper display equipment. 

The gratifying results obtained from the use of 
modern fixtures, especially those that are adjustable or 
interchangeable, not only gives opportunities of accom- 
plishing more interesting displays than are possible 
with a tack-hammer and a meat-saw, but also saves 
time and destruction 6f goods displayed to an extent 
that will repay the outlay for a serviceable display 
equipment in a reasonable time. 

A still more important value of fixtures that can be 
adjusted or interchanged is that through their use the 
entire effect of the window display may be altered so 
completely with each re-arrangement as to create an 
entirely different character to the store window appeal. 


~~ 
os 


An attractive window display is one of the big fac- 
tors in successful modern retailing, and an effective 
window trim is simply a matter of good taste, a sense 
of proportion and an understanding of what your 
prospects are interested in. 
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A MODERN HARDWARE STORE. much depends upon the impression which it makes 
_—_— upon the folk in the street. 

The ancient saying that it is an ill wind which Consequently much thought was given to the de- 
blows no one good is well exemplified in the case of signing of the new front. The advertising value of 
the Schlafer Hardware Company , . _ 
of Appleton, Wisconsin. Some- | 
what more than a year ago, a win- | 
dow display of paints in the com- 
pany’s store took fire from an over- 
heated motor. The interior of the 
first floor of the store was badly 
smudged with smoke. The window 
space suffered considerable damage. 
At first it was suggested that the 
damage be repaired. But Otto P. 
Schlafer, president and treasurer 
of the company, who is wise with 
the experience of years of practical 
hardware wisdom, saw in the disas- 
ter only the shining face of oppor- 
tunity. It beckoned him smilingly 
and led him te make the improve- 
ments whose results are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. 














Instead, therefore, of patching up 
the damage and restoring things as 
nearly as possible to their condition 
before the fire, the company boldly 
tore down the old front. In place 
of it they erected the new front 
depicted in the photograph here- 
with. This gave them a chance for Front View of Schiafer Hardware Company’s Store, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
careful planning in order to bring 
the exterior of the store into line with the best and window displays was kept constantly in mind and it 
most modern architecture and, at the same time to was made the dominant influence in deciding all archi- 
individualize its appearance. The Schlafer Hardware tectural questions which presented themselves. It 
Company recognizes that the outward semblance of goes without saying that having achieved a_ large 
a store is the countenance of the business and that measure of perfection in the window exhibit spaces 

of the store, it was 








necessary to bring 
the interior arrange 
ment up to a cor 
responding level of 
efficiency. Hence, 
the company tore 
out all the shelving 
and put in its place 
| a new and up-to 

iit 3 y "haa" i. oe . - date sample system, 
. \ Ld vat |. am) as shown in the ac- 

ject Aaa 2 2h g companying illustra 
1° tion. Samples of 
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everything that can 
possibly be sampled, 
from small tacks 
and screws to build 
ers’ hardware and 
automobile accesso 
ries, are neatly and 
conveniently exhib 
ited. The panels, 





shown in the pic 


Interior View of Schiafer Hardware Company’s Store, Appleton, Wisconsin. ture, are made of 
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veneered basswood covered with a green velvet and 
are built in such a way that if a customer wishes to see 
a certain article, the entire panel may be taken down 
so that he can make a closer inspection of the goods. 

The drawers for the various articles are situated 
behind the doors holding the panels. These drawers 
are made of galvanized iron with hardwood fronts and 
backs. Thus far the company has installed over 2,400 
of these drawers. The rolling ladders which were 
used in the old store have been replaced by a balcony 
which runs the length of the store on both sides. Above 
this balcony is kept the surplus stock. Taken all in 
all, the store as at present constituted approaches very 
near to the ideal of hardware retailing. It is a model 
of its sort and a source of many practical lessons to 
other hardware merchants. 


— 2-9 


ISSUES HELPFUL MEMORANDUM BOOK. 


A vest-pocket memorandum book, bound in flexible 
leather covers, has been issued for the year 1918 by 
the McKinney Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh, 
PennSylvania. The first inside cover page has a calen- 
dar for the current year and the inside back cover page 
a calendar for 1919. The usual page for personal 
identification data is followed by a list of the principal 
cities of the United States with a population of ten 
thousand or over, giving the figures of the last census 
and the percentage of growth since then. Compre- 
hensive information in regard to domestic and for- 
eign postage is supplied in the three pages following 
this list of cities. An unusual feature of the book is 
a brief but clear digest of business laws. 

Conveniently placed in the center of the book is a 
set of maps of all the countries of the world. At the 
end of the pages arranged for daily memoranda is a 
ruled page for telephone numbers followed by pages 
for entering cash receipts and expenditures for each 
month of the year. Other interesting helps are elec- 
trical facts, points of constitutional law, first aid to 
the injured, approximate values of foreign coin in 
United States money, and a list of presidents of the 
United States from George Washington to Woodrow 
Wilson. 

*e- 


PREVENTS PANIC AND SAVES LIVES 


Some of the most appalling tragedies in the history 
of America have been caused by locked doors at the 
time of fires in theaters, schools, and other buildings 
where people gather in large numbers. Such struc- 
tures, as a rule, have plenty of exits, but they are of 
no avail in times of fire, if frightened men, women and 
children must wait until the doors can be unlocked by 
a janitor or attendant. 

So thoroughly has this fact forced its way into the 
convictions of our law-makers that every progressive 
State in the Union now has laws compelling owners 
of such buildings to equip all exit doors with anti- 
panic devices of such a nature that the doors can be 
opened without keys. Hardware dealers can co-op- 
erate with the State Fire Marshal and do a service 
to contractofs by carrying in stock—and advertising 


‘ 
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the fact—a supply of reliable automatic anti-panic 
exit fixtures. 

One of the best known appliances of this nature is 
the Corbin Anti-Panic Equipment, manufactured by 
P. & F. Corbin, 58-60 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Their equipment can be had for double doors 
and for single doors. Corbin automatic exit fixtures 
for entrance doors are never locked from the inside. 
Pairs open and close independently. A pressure on 
the cross bar opens the doors. This is the kind of 
pressure which would naturally be exerted without 
any previous training or printed instructions—instinc- 
tively in the effort to get out of the building. Dealers 
are advised to get into communication with the manu- 
facturers of this equipment, P. & F. Corbin, at Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, New York City, or 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

-o- 
VARIOUS WIRE PRODUCTS COMPANIES 
UNITE FOR BETTER BUSINESS. 


In order to accomplish greater savings in the making 
and distribution of wire goods as well as to increase 
the quality of the commodities and improve the 
service to the trade, a consolidation of interests has 
been effected between various companies engaged in 
the manufacture of wire goods for household articles 
and kitchen utensils. Stock has been acquired in the 
business of the Andrews Iron and Wire Works of 
Rockford, Illinois, by the Wire Goods Company of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The result of this acquisi- 
tion of stock is that closer business relations are 
established between the Andrews Wire & Iron Works 
of Rockford, Illinois, The Andrews Wire Works of 
Canada, Limited, Watford, Ontario, Canada, the Cas- 
sady Fairbank Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, and the aforementioned Wire Goods Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts. The business thus uni- 
fied under this consolidation is expected to show many 
important improvements. Charles Andrews, A. G. 
Andrews, and Charles Andrews, Jr., will keep a heavy 
interest in the Andrews Wire & Iron Works and 
remain active in the management of affairs. 

oo 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR MAIL BOX. 





Under Number 1,250,998, United States patent 
rights have been granted to James Embrey of Roch- 
ester, New York, for a mail box described as fol- 
lows: 

In a mail box, the combination with a 
back wall, of an upper front wall inclined 
downwardly and forwardly from the back 
wall, a cover hinged with relation to said 
back wall, a spring holder secured at the 
lower edge of said front wall and ex- 
tending upwardly across the same and co- 
operating with the cover to hold it nor- 
mally closed, a lower front wall extending 
downwardly and rearwardly from _ the 
aforesaid front wall, and a bottom wall 
in hinged relationship with the back wall 
and serving when closed to cover the space 
between the back wall and said second 
front wall and to support mail in the 
box. 
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ANNUAL DINNER OF CHICAGO RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION IS 
UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS. 





The dining rooms of the Hardware Club of Chi- 
cago were bright with many colored table decorations 
and alive with the music of women’s voices at the 
annual banquet of the Chicago Retail Hardware As- 
sociation Wednesday evening, January 9th. The wives, 





John C. Schuberth, Past President Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association. 

daughters, and sweethearts of the members who graced 
the affair with their presence were largely responsible 
for its success. Ninety-two persons sat down to the 
bounteous repast which was served with the smooth 
perfection of detail for which the culinary department 
of the Hardware Club of Chicago is so well and favor 
ably known. 

By a very commendable arrangement the banqueters 
were permitted to enjoy the various viands of the 
menu without interruptions of any kind, that is to say, 
no speeches were made or toasts proposed until the 
ice cream and coffee had been distributed and enjoyed. 
During the course of the dinner the assembled mem 
bers and their guests were regaled by professional 
entertainers with vocal and instrumental music. In 
these days of food conservation it requires genius to 
design a menu which is both satisfying and patriotic. 
That this happy result was achieved by the Chicago 
Retail Hardware Association is quite evident from 


the subjoined copy of the menu. 
Menu cf Annual Dinner of “atenge Retail Hardware Associa- 
ion. 
Shrimp Cocktail 
Consomme with Rice 
Celery and Olives 
Roast Chicken with Dressing and 
Spiced Crabapples 
Green Peas 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Hot Rolls 
Asparagus Salad Pimento Dressing 
Vanilla Ice Cream Claret Wine Sauce 
Coffee 
The toastmaster of the evening was Judge Girten, 
formerly of the Menicipal Court of Chicago, who is 


well known to the retail hardware trade of Chicago. 
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He discharged the duties of this office with humor, 
discretion, and good judgment. There were no formal 
addresses, which fact added to the pleasure of the 
evening rather than otherwise. Before calling upon 
the various members for remarks, Judge Girten in- 
stalled the newly elected officers by simple, brief and 
solemn ceremony, in which they pledged themselves to 
the sincere and faithful performance of the duties and 
obligations of their respective positions. The officers 
are as follows: 

President: S. J. KOEHLER; 

Vice-President: B. HAWKINs; 

Treasurer: CHARLES ARNOLD; 

Recording Secretary: Gus G. ENGELHARDT; 

Financial Secretary: Joun Hora; 

suying Committee: Frep RUHLING. 

The toastmaster introduced ex-Alderman Herman 
IX. Gnadt who spoke of the necessity of business men 
taking a more active interest in public affairs. He de- 
clared that business men must go into politics in order 
to.protect their rights. The indifference of so many 
merchants to the administration of public offices, he 
said, resulted in such offices being conducted primarily 
in the interests of political organization rather than 
of the whole people. Touching upon the work of the 
Chicago Retail, Hardware Association, he praised its 
officers for their faithful performance of their duties 
and predicted that they would achieve still greater 
things in behalf of the membership during the ensuing 
year. 





Gus Engelhardt, Secretary Chicago Retail Hardware Association. 


Judge Girten then called upon Robert Y. Wallace 
of Elgin, Illinois, Assistant Secretary of the Illinois 
Retail Hardware Association who discussed the value 
of membership in such organized bodies as that under 
whose auspices he was speaking. He called attention 
to the fact that out of a hundred and fifty or more 
hardware retailers who failed last year in Chicago 
only two were members of the Retailers’ Association. 
This, he suggested, proves beyond controversy the 
value of organization. The training and indispensable 


helps which the members derive from their association 








~ 


strengthens them so that they are better able to sur- 
vive in the keen struggle for commercial existence. 
He made a special appeal to the patriotism of the as- 
sembly and said that, although in times of peace he 
was a pacifist, in the present circumstances of the war 
he could be nothing else than a patriot with no private 
opinions which might interfere with the supreme duty 
of citizenship. He pleaded for the boys in the trenches 
and concluded with the words: “If you can’t go across, 
come across.” 

Henry F. Schuberth, a former hardware dealer who 
is now a representative in the Illinois State Legisla- 
ture, spoke eloquently of our soldiers and urged that 
all citizens who remain at home should do their part 
in caring for the families of such of our fighters as 
are left in want through the absence of their bread- 


winners. 





Robert Y. Wallace, Assistant Secretary Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Association. 

Following the conclusion of Mr. Schuberth’s speech, 
Judge Girten called for remarks from Daniel Stern, 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD, 
who put the entire gathering in good spirits by his 
words of cheer. He complimented the Association up- 
on its good taste in having the ladies present at the an- 
nual dinner and contrasted the present occasion with 
former affairs in which the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association held its annual dinners without such de- 
lightful company. He paid a glowing tribute to the 
women folk, which was received with the heartiest of 
applause. 

Grant Porter, a former president of the Chicago Re- 
tail Hardware Association, as well as of the Illinois 
Retail Hardware Association, W. Costello, William M. 
Powers, and Fred Ruhling also made appropriate 
talks. 

Mrs. Gus Engelhardt, wife of the secretary of the 
Association, spoke in behalf of the ladies present and 
narrated a witty story which was greeted with gales 
of laughter. 

Richard Moreno, editor AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp, spoke of the need of optimism, 
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both for the benefit of the Nation in these trying 
times and the encouragement of our fighters abroad. 

The closing speech was made by the newly installed 
president. “Si” Koehler, who reviewed briefly the prog- 
ress of the last year and pledged himself to greater 
effort during the coming year in the administration of 
his office. The dinner came to a fitting climax by the 
presentation of a gold and platinum watch-chain to 
John Schuberth, ex-president of the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Association. Mr. Schuberth was deeply 
touched by this mark of appreciation and voiced his 
gratitude in a few well chosen words. The Club 
rooms were then cleared for dancing and the evening 
ended with the utmost enjoyment. 


o2-<- 
eo 


OFFERS SUGGESTION FOR EFFECTIVE 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 





A poster, seventéen by thirteen and one-half inches, 
has been issued by the New England Fuel Administra- 
tion with a notation at the bottom which reads: “Sug- 
gestions for a Window Display for hardware dealers: 
Use this sign or make your own, with a display of 
wood-chopping tools in your window.” The poster is 
printed in flaming red color and the top and middle 
lines stand out in big bold letters among the other 
words of the sign, which is as follows: 

“SAVE COAL to save your country and yourself. 
CUT-A-CORD. We supply the tools, saws, axes, 
wedges, etc. The New England Fuel Administration, 
State House, Boston, will help you.” Copies of this 
sign are being sent out to all its members by George 
A. Fiel of Boston, Massachusetts, secretary of the 
New England Hardware Dealers’ Association. Other 
hardware dealers’ associations throughout the country 
would do well to take advantage of the suggestion for 
the benefit of their members. 


Said 


GETS PATENT FOR DOOR LATCH. 


Under Number 1,251,207, United States patent 
rights for a door latch have been granted to Howard 
J. Ferris of Harvard, Illinois, assignor to Hunt, Fer- 
ris and Company of Harvard, Illinois. The door latch 
is described as follows: 

In combination, a latch 
case having a main operat- 
ing shaft, a latch reversibly 
mounted thereon and bev- 
eled at its point, a latch 
spring, a reversibly beveled 
strike plate having latch 
receiving notches on _ its 
upper and lower’ edges 
adapted to cooperate with 
the latch in either of its 





settings in the case. 

In combination, a latch case, a main operating shaft, a 
reversibly mounted beveled latch carried by said shaft, and a 
reversibly beveled strike plate provided with latch receiving 
notches on its upper and lower edges adapted to be engaged 
bv said latch, and a latch spring adapted to co-act with said 
latch and engage with two different points in the case with 
the varying settings of the latch to either urge the latch 
into one notch or the other notch according to its location 
on a right or left hand door. 

In combination, a flat disk-like hollow case and operat- 
ing shaft extending therethrough, handles associated with the 
opposite ends of said shaft, a latch reversibly mounted upon 
the shaft and extending outwardly through a slot in the 
case, two pins in the case, a spring engaged with the latch 
at one end with one of said two pins at the other in accord- 
ance with the setting of the latch, one face of the case hav- 
ing a V-shaped groove to receive the spring in either position. 


a a 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CALLS A SPECIAL 
WAR CONVENTION. 


The need for more thorough co-ordination between 
the various branches of the hardware industry has be- 
come so urgent that the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association is convinced of the necessity for 
a special War Convention. With this end in view a 
comprehensive plan has been devised to be submitted 
to the special War Convention for approval and adop- 
tion. The plan centralizes responsibilities through a 
series of nine sections operating through a War Serv- 
ice Committee responsible in turn to a single executive. 
The War Service Committee is to have a main office 
staff in New York City and an executive manager in 
Washington, D. C. Each section is designed to have a 
Price Control Board and a Section Committee work- 
ing in conjunction with delegates representing the com- 
modities of that section. The Price Control Boards 
and Section Committees are to be in direct communi- 
cation with the War Service Committee. 

The sections as outlined in the diagram issued by 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
are as follows: Section A, Wire and Heavy Hard- 
ware, includes wire, wire rope, barb wire, wire cloth, 
wire netting, wire goods, wire springs, chain, horse- 
shoe, bolt, nut, rivet, sledge, pick, crowbar, vise, nut 
lock, washer, piston rod, shafting, pulley, fan blower, 
plow, wheelbarrow, anvil and babbit metal. 

Section B, Builders’ Hardware and Castings, in- 
cludes lock, padlock, knob, latch, butt, hinge, hasp, 
door hanger, door track, bracket, chain and hook, 
staple, tack, thumb tack, fancy nail, push pin, screw, 
caster, sash pulley, sash weight, register, grate, sad 
iron, electric iron, coffee mill, food cutter, saddlery 
hardware, iron toy, jack, and skate. 

Section C, Sheet Metal Work, includes brass ware, 
tin ware, aluminum ware, silverware, enamel ware, 
galvanized ware, galvanized tub, galvanized pail, eaves 
trough, tea kettle, coffee pot, oil can, oil can holder, 
oil stove, torch, lantern, tubular, lantern electric, lamp, 
horn, tire holder, scale, game trap, coal chute, stove 
pipe and stove board. 

Section D, Tools for Woodworking, includes awl, 
auger bit, bit brace, chuck, gauge, rule, square, screw 
driver, saw, file, chisel, hatchet, axe, scythe, hammer, 
plier, nipper, wire cutter, bolt clipper handle, tool box, 
repair tool. 

Section E, Tools for Metal Working and Cutlery, 
includes scientific instruments, micrometer, caliper and 
divider, tap and die, stock, drill, reamer, clamp, 
wrench, cutlery, knife, cleaver, scissor, razor, hair 
clipper and nail clipper. 

Section F, Agricultural Tools, 
spade, scoop, hoe, rake, fork, hole digger, trowel, gar- 
den tool, cultivators, seeder, lawn mower and land 


includes shovel, 


roller. 

Section G, Auto-motive and Sporting Goods, in- 
cludes spark plug, valve, pump, grease gun, ammeter, 
battery, flashlight, bumper, shock absorber, cleaner, 
auto specialty, bicycle, toy vehicle and air rifle. 

Section H, General Supplies, includes grindstone, 
emery wheel, emery paper, flint paper, sandpaper, glue, 
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oilstone, leather, belting, cordage, wrapping paper, 
building paper, roofing material, carbide, glass, paint, 
brush, metal polish, stove polish, tire and tube, brake 
lining, razor strop, rubber heel, footwear and ham- 
mock. 

Section I, Miscellaneous, includes clothes wringer, 
washing machine, cream separator, milk clarifier, ice 
cream freezer, ironing machine, counting machine, 
nail-packing machine, sewing machine, carpet sweeper 
and kitchen set. 

Division Committees. 

ach line of manufacture, such as cutlery, saws, 
locks or washing machines, or suitable combinations 
of such lines, such as hammers and hatchets or bolts, 
nuts and rivets, will constitute a division. The manu- 
facturers in each division will organize as they desire 
They 
may elect a division committee if they desire as part 


and elect a delegate to the section committee. 


of their organization. 

Duties of Delegates. 

Delegates individually or through their division com- 
mittee will 

(a) Submit prices for division to Price Control 
Board, 

(b) Distribute orders among divisions which the 
Government is NOT ABLE to place satisfac- 
torily with individuals. 

(c) File with Executive Manager catalogs, prices, 
report of current capacity, time required to 
start delivery and maximum weekly or month- 
ly deliveries in each major group of items in 
division. 

Section Committees. 

Divisions similar to each other in their processes 
of manufacture or in their classes of consumers are 
combined into sections. Each section will be repre- 
sented by a committee consisting of a delegate from 
each division or combination of divisions where de- 
sirable. 

ach section committee may organize either with or 
without a.paid secretary as it may determine. 

Section committees will 

(a) Distribute orders which 
(1) Members of one dtvision cannot execute. 
(2) Which require equipment not possessed 

by any one division. 

(b) Decide between conflicting interests of divi 
sions. 

(c) Take up with executive manager questions af 
fecting whole section. 

Executive Manager. 

The Executive Manager will 

(a) Consolidate requirements of the Government. 
Find sources of supply through 
(1) Delegate of Division. 
(2) Section Committee. 

(b) Obtain priority for or prevent discrimination 
against as non-essential 
(1) Supplies for producers. 

(2) Shipments of products. 

(c) Advise War Service Committee of develop- 
ments of or changes in Government policy af- 
fecting the hardware industry, including 
(1) Prospective increases in general require 

ments. 
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(2) Labor control or supply. 
(3) General increase in production required. 
(4) Taxation. 

(d) Assist and advise War Service Committee in 
presenting to various Government agencies 
proposals affecting the hardware industry. 

(e) Advise with and assist delegates or division 
committees regarding matters affecting divi- 
sions or sections. 

(f) Have on file, catalogs, price lists, and reports 
showing maximum current production of 
members. 

To discharge above duties he will keep in daily 
touch with the Council of National Defense, Air Craft 
Production Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, War 
Departments, including Ordnance, Engineering, Signal 
Corps, Quartermaster, Forestry Service, Medical De- 
partments, etc., Navy Department, Fuel Administra- 
tion, Treasury Department, Department of Labor. 

Price Control Boards. 

A small impartial board will be appointed by the 
president and War Service Committee for each sec- 
tion. This board will pass only upon questions affect- 
ing prices. 

War Service Committee. 

(a) Determine policy of organization. 

(b) Direct activities of executive manager. 

(c) Direct activities of and spur on section com- 
mittees ; decide between conflicting interests of 
sections. 

(d) Take up questions affecting more than one 
section. 

(e) Direct policy of price control boards. 

A letter signed by Charles W. Asbury, president of 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, is 
being sent out to all the members of that organization 
as well as to manufacturers who are not yet members 
of the Association, in an endeavor to bring together 
at the War Convention every maker of hardware in 
the United States. It is quite evident, both from the 
wording of the letter and from the preliminary action 
taken in the preparation of the plans explained in the 
foregoing paragraphs, that the dominating motive of 
the hardware manufacturers is one of unqualified 
patriotism. The letter is as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

We appear to be confronted with a stern necessity 
to organize the hardware industry of the United States 
into a compact, mobile body in order to give to the 
Government the service which is required for indus- 
trial co-operation in the great war program. 

The Executive Committee of this Association after 
careful consideration has authorized the calling of a 
special War Convention of Manufacturers of hard- 
ware, both members and non-members of this Asso- 
ciation, in order to adopt a definite plan of organiza- 
tion. 

The War Service Committee of the Association has 
prepared a tentative diagram showing in detail the plan 
of such an organization as in its judgment will best 
meet the exigency of war. 


It is proposed that it shall render effective aid 


primarily to the Government and secondarily to its 
members, not only in respect to securing sufficient 
productive capacity at reasonable prices, but also in 
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matters affecting priorities of supplies or of shipments. 
of finished products and the determination of what in- 
dustries in hardware are essential under war condi- 
tions. 

You will at once recognize the largeness and the 
importance of this undertaking. We respectfully sub- 
mit that you should arrange to have the man who as- 
sumes the responsibility of your management attend 
this meeting not only to look after your interests but 
also as a patriotic duty in the formation of a proper 
organization to help win the war. 

Please make careful note Now that a general meet- 
ing of manufacturers of hardware will be held for the 
above purposes at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, New 
York, on Thursday, January 17th, at to A. M. 

Please advise Secretary Mitchell on the enclosed 
card giving the name of your representative who will 
attend so that we shall know promptly the number for 
whom to provide. 

Yours very truly, 
C. W. Assury, 


President. 


oo 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

26187.—A company in Switzerland desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of wood oil in large quantities, used for 
varnishing purposes and also as an ingredient for varnishing 
oils. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

26192 —A company in Switzerland wishes to purchase 
and secure an agency for the sale of carpet-sweepers, etc 
Cash will be paid. All goods should be packed in solid 
wooden boxes lined with oil paper. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. 

26190.—A firm in Italy desires to purchase and secure an 
agency for the sale of emery wheels and standards for same, 
assorted tools, and saws. Quotations may be made f. o. b. 
American port. Payment will be made by cash through a 
New York house against shipping documents. Correspond- 
ence should be in French or Italian. References. 

26195.—A company in England desires to purchase 200 
dozen galvanized buckets, 50 dozen to have riveted sides and 
galvanized ears; and 50 dozen galvanized oval tubs. Quota- 
tions should be made f. o. b. New York. Payment will be 
made by cash against documents. Quotations should be 
made f. o. b. New York. References. 

26199.—A firm in Switzerland wishes to represent Ameri- 
can manufacturers and exporters of all kinds of automobile: 
accessories. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New York. 
Payment will be made against bill of lading through New 
York bank. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

26214 —A firm in Cuba is in the market for aluminum 
ware, galvanized and enameled buckets and cans, all kinds of 
brushes, hardware, tools, wire goods and screen cloth, 
enameled and galvanized ware, cutlery, spoons and forks, 
hinges, bolts, nuts, screws, wire and cut nails, wire fencing, 
locks and pads, miscellaneous hardware, and novelties. The 
firm desires to do business exclusively with manufacturers. 
Quotations may be made f. o. b. port of shipment. Payment 
will be made by sight draft against shipping documents. 
Correspondence may be in English. Catalogs, samples, and 
full information should be submitted. References. 

26225.—A firm in Sweden desires to purchase and secure 
agencies for the sale of metals, machinery, tools. oils, sani- 
tary appliances, etc. Quotations should be made f. 0. b. New 
York. Payment will be made by cash against bill of lading 
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at New York. Correspondence may be in English. Refer- 
ences. 

26226.—A man in France wishes to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters of hardware, agricultural ma- 
chinery, automobiles, bicycles, etc. Correspondence should 
be in French. References. 

26230.—A man in France wishes to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters of auto trucks and tractors, 
accessories, machine tools, hardware in general, and hand 
and motor-driven pumps. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. References. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 14 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
1918. H. J. Hodge, Secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Association, 
Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, 
Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association 
Convention, Adams Hotel, Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22, 
23, 1918. W. W. McAllister, Secretary-Treasurer, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
New York, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. C. W. Obert, Secretary, 
New York. ’ 

Texas Hardware and Implement Association, San An- 
tonio, January 22, 23, 24, 1918. A. M. Cox, Secretary, Laredo. 

West Virginia Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
Fairmont, January 22, 23, 24, 1918, the Fairmont Hotel. John 
H. Morgan, Secretary, Morgantown. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
uary 29, 30, 31, and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Lincoln, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 8, 1918. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln. 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Des Moines, Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 
ay 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
ity. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
14, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Asso- 
ciation, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, Secretary 
of New York Association. 


North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Grand 
Forks, February 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, Secretary, 
Grand Forks. 


Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
19, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, February 19, 20 and 21, 1918. F. X. Becherer, Secre- 
tary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis. 


Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H.O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20 
21, 22, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston. 
February 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Mitchell, 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1918. F. J. Shepard, Secretary, 
Mitchell. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Detroit, 
March 6, 7, 8,1918. Frank E. Ederle, Secretary, Grand Rapids. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 11, 12, 13, 1918. 
F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. June 11, 12, 13, 1918. John 
Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L. 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 12, 1918. George H. 
Hillman, Secretary, 1402 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Alabama. 

The Nance Hardware Company of Russellville has leased 
the Hurst Building adjoining the Ayer hotel and will move 
here in the next few days. This will give Russellville two 
exclusive hardware firms equal to those of any city in north- 
ern Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

The Beebe Hardware Company of Beebe chartered with 
$10,000 capital stock. 

W. O. Robbins of Womble has enlarged his hardware 
store by building an annex. 

lowa. 

I. F. Kirkendoll, hardware dealer of Beaver, sold out 
to F. Wiggins. 

Kansas. 

Reyburn Hardware Company has been incorporated at 
Leavenworth with a capital stock of $12,000. 

The implement stock of Lombe & Son of Edna has been 
sold to the Edna Implement Company. 

The T. B. Shannon hardware store of Iola is being ex- 
tensively remodeled. 

Kentucky. 

Smith-Watkins-Darnaby Company, of Lexington, deal- 
ers in hardware implements, have changed their firm name 
to Smith-Watkins Company. 

Iinois,. 

The E. A. Weinel Hardware Company of Columbia, IIli- 
nois are enlarging their store. 

lowa. 

Enoch Anderson, of Montgomery, bought the J. F. Nel- 
son Hardware & Implement business. 

Ed Wall of Rockwell, bought the Johnson Hardware 
Business. 

The R. C. Norris Hardware Store is sold to Morris 
Hesner of Strawberry. 

Kentucky. 

The Rolla Van Hook Hardware is succeeded by Will 
Jenkins Taylor Cason and his son, Edgard Van Hook, both 
of Cynthiana. 

Minnesota. 

Albert Kasper, of Moose Lake, sold his interest in the 
Moose Lake Hardware Company to Arthur FE. Dahms. 

The entire hardware stock formerly owned by E. L, 
Douglas, of Tamarack, and recently sold by him to N 
Dannovsky will be sold at auction in the Douglas store build- 
ing at Tamarack on Thursday, January 17th. 

Duncanson & Schear of Stewartville bought the Stewart- 
ville Hardware Company of the same city. 

The Ulen Hardware and Implement Company of Ulen 
has opened business. 

Missouri. 

Charles Carter of Carthage has bought the interest of 
©. E. Perkins in the Powelson-Perkins Hardware Company 
on the south side of the square. 

Harry D. Derler of Novinger has purchased an interest 
in the Clark hardware store of Kirksville and became a 
member of the firm January Ist. 

The Gilmore Hardware Company of Rockport has 
bought the hardware and implement stock of Weidman 
Brothers. 

Oklahoma. 

Strange-Warren Hardware Company, of Lone Woll, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000, The 
incorporators are G. H. Strange, T. 5S. Warren. and .. we 
Wells 

Messrs. F. F. and R. H. Hillery of Ryan have purchased 
and taken charge of the Gwaltney-Underwood hardware 
stock and have moved to the building vacated by Tyson & 
Cobb. 

C. H. Strange, T. S. Warren, J. O. Wells have been 
granted a charter to incorporate the Strange-Warren Hard 
ware Company of Lene Wolf with a capital stock of $6,000 

Tennessee. 

The W. M. Roberson Grocery and Hardware Company 

of Ripley have met with a loss by fire of $7,500. 
Texas. 

The Waco Hardware and Furniture Company of Waco 
has changed its name to the Waco Hardware Company 

The Brownsville Hardware Company of Brownsville 
has filed a certificate of dissolution. 

Mrs. E. E. Craig, Sr., E. E. Craig and Harry Atwood 
have been granted a charter for the incorporation of the 
Craig Hardware Company of Ennis 

The Hausinger Hardware Company of San Antonio has 
reduced its capital stock from $50,000 to $25,000, 

Mrs. FE. E. Craig, Sr.. E. E. Craig and Harry Atwood 
chartered the Craig Hardware Company of Ennis with a 
capital stock of $30,000. 
Wisconsin. 

I. T. Clifton sold his Hardware Store at Bloomington 


to W. J. Hintgen. 
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ADVERTISING’ CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Wherever it is possible an advertisement should 
carry only one dominating idea. We are mentally so 
constituted that it 

is difficult to con- 
centrate our at- 
tention upon a 
series of ideas 
that move across 
the stage of our 
imaginations in 












Lightning Guider 
Flexible front, self-steering 
Sleds for the youngsters. 
Coasting is winter's most§ t00 rapid a pro- 


fascinating sport. Prices range cession. The re- 
fram tail merchant 


98c to $2.50 who singles out 
somt strong arti- 
cle and devotes 
to it the adver- 
tising of his store 
—rather than a 
jungle of articles 
crowded all into the same advertisement—is sure to 
arrest attention and sharpen the memory of the reader 
with reference to his store. The advertisement of C. 
Morgan’s Sons which appeared in the Times Leader 
of Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, is an example of this 
kind of effective publicity. The article chosen is time- 
ly. Is adequately pictured. The display line beneath 
it conveys the desired thought. The description, 
“flexible front self-steering sleds for the youngster,” 
is a masterpiece of brevity and clearness. The state- 
ment of the range of prices obviates any uncertainty 


or weakness in the wording of the advertisement. 
* * &* 











HARDWARE 





The three column-wide advertisement of Biersach & 
Niedermeyer Company, which is here reproduced from 
the Evening Wisconsin of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is 








ROOFS |METAL] METAL 
SLATE WINDOWS EAVE TROUGHS 
TILE DOORS VENTILATORS 
ASBESTOS /CEILINGS DORMERS 

TIN SKYLIGHTS |GARAGES 
COPPEK CORNICES PIPING 











BIERSACH & 
NIEDERMEYER CO. 


pany and of the metal products is sufficient for an ad- 
vertisement of this kind, which has for its chief pur- 
pose the maintenance of reputation. The copy, how- 
ever, is defective in one thing, namely, the omission 
of the city and state. The issue of the paper in which 
the advertisement appeared was a Special Annual Re- 
view and, doubtless, had an appreciable circulation out- 
side of the city of Milwaukee and beyond borders of 
the state of Wisconsin. It would, therefore, have 
been better to add these useful details to the adver- 
tisement. It could have been accomplished without 
interfering with the balancing of the layout or crowd- 
ing the space. 
* * ok 

An example of good, straightforward advertising is 
that of the Weeks Hardware Company which ap- 
peared in The Republican of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
It is reprinted in this column to show how related 
commodities may be so connected as to maintain the 
driving power of a single idea—namely, protection 
against drafts in cold weather. Window ventilators, 




















{ir : > 
“If It’s Hardware—We Have It.” 
Weather Strip 2c to 6c per tt. 
Door Checks 
Drafts will find their way in this 
weathers, tiv matter how snugly 
set your windows and doors may 
be Why not some weather strip? 
A gvod door check on office or 
store door will prevent many a 
cold and much discomfort. It not 
only closes the door but prevents 
it from slamming 
Felt and Felt Inserted in Wood Weather Strip 
Rixson and Sargent Door Checks 
W'ndow Ventilators, 35c, 40c, 45c, and 50c each 
119 Washington Ave., Scranton. J 
~ 
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well designed. The nature of the business renders 
price quotations impossible within the limits of such 
space as is ordinarily devoted to this sort of publicity. 
A statement of the kind of roofs made by the com- 








door check and weather strip are cleverly grouped in 
this advertisement to serve a unified purpose. 

The explanatory text is brief, graphic and appro- 
priate. It has the personal touch of human interest 
which arrests and holds the imagination. The only 
noticeable flaw in the advertisement is the absence of 
a statement of prices of the door checks. The remain- 
ing articles are intelligently priced, so that the omis- 
sion is all the more noticeable on that account. 

*x* * * 


A good, reasonable advertisement that talks straight 


to the point is a mighty close second to a real two- 
legged, clear-headed salesman. 


590s Pays 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS PLANS 
PROGRAM OF MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers is to be held in 
the Enginering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City, January 22, 23, and 24, 
1918. The meeting will open with a business session 
at two o'clock Tuesday, January 22nd. The evening 
session of same day will be held at eight o'clock when 
the subject for discussion will be Drying. Wednes- 
day morning, January 23rd, there will be no session, 
so that out-of-town visitors may have the necessary 
leisure to attend to personal affairs, sight-seeing, or 
shopping, according to their pleasure. The sessions 
of Wednesday afternoon and evening will be taken 
up with the subject of the Boiler Testing Code. Thurs- 
day morning’s session will be devoted to warm air 
heater industry. A special invitation has been ex- 
tended to manufacturers, dealers and installers to be 
present at this session and to take part in the discus- 
sion. The afternoon session of Thursday, which con- 
venes at two o'clock, will be occupied with professional 
and technical matters and will conclude with installa- 
tion of officers. The meeting will formally end with 
the annual dinner of the Society at seven o'clock, 
Thursday evening, in the Hotel Astor. 


~~ 


OBTAINS SERVICES OF EXPERIENCED 
GENERAL MANAGER. 








With twenty-five years of practical knowledge of 
the general heating business and the designing of warm 
air heaters, C. J. Andrus assumes the position of 
general manager of the V. A. Smith Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, manufacturers of warm air heaters and 
humidifiers. Mr. Andrus was for seven years general 
manager of the Michigan Stove Company, Western 
Furnace Department, and brings to the duties. of his 
new connection a fund of valuable experience. 

The V. A. Smith Company will have three new lines 
of warm air heaters completed by April 1, featuring 
square ash pits, two pieced and slotted fire pots, duplex 
ball-bearing and triangular grates, extra large feed 
doors, all-cast and sheet metal radiators with extreme 
depth of smoke flues, especially adapted for the burn- 
ing of soft coal. They will also manufacture a line 
of one register pipeless heaters, providing a 5-inch air 
space between the casing, a most practical selling asset 
and vital to efficient circulation. 

It is the intention of the Company to extend its sell- 
ing field particularly through the large retailers and 
jobbers of warm air heaters, registers and humidifiers. 
The Company has lately purchased a manufacturing 
plant at Monmouth, Illinois, located on the main line 


of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway, which 
assures good service. 
“*#-e- 


VENTILATOR MANUFACTURER’ RECEIVES 
HIGH HONOR FROM MARKSMEN. 





Major James W. H. Myrick, president and treasurer 
of the Autoforce Ventilating System, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has just been re-elected commander for the 
sixth consecutive year of the Fusilier Veteran Corps, 
a compliment which has come to few commanders of 
this historic corps. In thanking his comrades, the 
major reviewed the work of the corps during the year 
and complimented the men on their attention to duty 
and particularly on their work on the Wakefield range. 
During the year the corps has increased the number of 
marksmen. Maj. Myrick particularly impressed on 
every man the duty he owes the country. He expressed 
the hope that before he relinquishes office every man 
will be an expert with the rifle. 

Several members of the organization are serving 
with the colors and with the entrance of America into 
the war the wives and daughters of the members or- 
ganized an auxiliary for the duration of the war. 
These women have supplied their husbands, sons and 
brothers with useful and serviceable articles not in 
the Army equipment and have taken greaf interest in 
rifle shooting. Their meeting place has been at the 
headquarters of the Back Bay Rifle Club, and between 
sewing and knitting they have shot strings at the 
target. Quite a few have developed into excellent 
shots. 

~o- 


OFFERS PLAN FOR VENTILATING GARAGE. 


The problem of garage ventilation which was pre 
sented on page 44 of the December 29, 1917 issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp, has 
elicited solutions from several sources. Incidentally, 
it may be remarked that the willingness to be of assist- 
ance, which is thus displayed, is significant of the spirit 
of co-operation which is everywhere coming into play 
throughout the industries of our country. Here is 
the solution offered by the Royal Ventilator Company 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorRD: 

Replying to inquiry on page 44 of your issue of De 
cember 29, 1917, we advise that the only way to venti 
late a garage is to place several ventilators along the 
ridge of the roof. Size and number of ventilators 
will depend upon the size of the building. By plac 
ing ventilators on the highest point of the roof, the 
atmosphere in the garage will be kept clear of all im- 
purities such as arise in buildings of this kind. 

RoyaAL VENTILATOR COMPANY. 
V. Voss, Manager. 


January 2, 1918. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT EXPERT TELLS HOW 
TO VENTILATE GARAGE. 


The problem of effective ventilation of garages de- 
mands a solution not only because of the ordinary re- 
quirements of sanitation, but for another and more 
pressing reason. There is always the danger of death 
from the gases which are allowed to accuniulate in 
an improperly ventilated garage. It is a death which 
gives no warning of its approach—silent, subtle, and 
swift. Only a short time ago, Nat Willis, the comedian 
beloved of a vast number of theater-goers, lost his 
life from such a cause. 

In view of this ever-present hazard, the inquiry pub- 
lished on page 44 of the December 29, 1917, issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD assumes 
proportions of great significance. The inquiry deals 
with the ventilation of a garage for the removal vf 
gasolene vapors. But it is the means, also, of sug- 
gesting the necessity of carrying the deadly vapors of 
carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide which are the 
result of combustion of gasolene in automobile en- 
gines. 

Dr. E:. V. Hill, Ventilating Inspector in charge, City 
of Chicago Department of Health and member of the 
Illinois Chapter of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, gives an answer to the in- 
quiry in the following letter: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

In answer to the inquiry on page 44 of the Decem- 
ber 29, 1917, issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp regarding the ventilation of ga- 
rages, | assume the question refers to public garages 
housing a considerable number of cars. Several diffi- 
culties present themselves in the ventilating of this 
type of building, due to the following reasons: 

We have to deal with carbon monoxide gas, a prod- 
uct of incomplete combustion having a relative weight 
of 1.249; carbon dioxide, the result of complete com- 
bustion, having a weight of 1.964, and air being 1.292. 
Considerable smoke is also encountered, varying in 
amounts according to the condition of the motors. 
Gasolene vapors are also present in varying amounts. 
The weight of the latter is considerably greater than 
air but varies materially, depending upon the mixture, 
temperature, etc. 

You will readily see from the foregoing that it is 
impossible to design a ventilating system based on the 
difference in weight between the gases that are to be 
removed and the air of the room. The difference in 
weight is not sufficient to overcome thorough diffusion, 
in accordance with the laws of the diffusion of gases. 
It is necessary to remove the entire air content of the 
building as rapidly as possible to obtain satisfactory 
results. 

The best method undoubtedly is an exhaust system 
by means of fans and ducts suitably located so as to 
insure an immediate air change in all parts of the 
room. Care should be exercised in providing a suffi- 
cient amount of direct radiation, suitably located so 
that the necessary temperature can be maintained and 
objectionable drafts avoided, 8 to 10 air changes per 
hour to be figured on, varying somewhat according to 
the size of the garage. 
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If the above method is objectionable on account of 
the expense, a gravity system may be employed with 
fair results. This should be designed with a monitor 
extending, preferably, the entire length of the building 
and flues in the side walls of a sufficient area to give 
four to six air changes at a velocity of approximately 
400’ per minute. Pipe coils should be suspended 
near the ceiling in the vicinity of the monitor to in- 
sure upward air motion at this point, the monitor to 
be provided with continuous pivoted sash windows on 
either side, manually operated. This system requires 
approximately 50 per cent more direct radiation than 
would be required in a building of the same size ven- 
tilated by windows only. It is fairly satisfactory under 
average conditions but will not meet some emergencies 
that may arise. 

l‘or private garages, providing space for not more 
than two cars, the most satisfactory arrangement is 
a flexible extension from the motor exhaust through 
the wall of the building. A piece of large rubber hose 
answers for this purpose. It should be provided with 
a suitable connection that will slip easily on the end 
of the exhaust pipe from the motor. The car should 
always be backed into the garage and the connection 
to the exhaust pipe immediately made. When the 
motor is started and the car taken from the garage 
the hose is automatically disconnected. 

Yours very truly, E. V. HILt, 
Ventilating Inspector in Charge, 
City of Chicago Department of Health. 
Chicago, December 29, 1917. 
oo 
OBTAINS PATENT FOR TOP PLATE FOR 
REGISTERS AND VENTILATORS. 


United States patent rights for a top plate for reg- 
isters and ventilators have been granted, under Num- 
ber 1,251,018, to Howard S. Hart of New Britain, 
Connecticut, assignor to The Hart and Cooley Com- 


pany of the same city. The following is the descrip- 


tion of the device: 

A top plate for 
ventilating pur- 
poses, comprising a 
border, a_ middle 
portion comprising 
inter c on n ected 
cross bars extend- 
ing angularly from 
and connecting ad- 
jacent borders and 
forming diamond- 
shaped openings 
whose diagonals ex- 
tend substantially 
parallel to the bor- 
ders, a beam mem- 
ber, means secured 
below the border on 
opposite sides of 
said plate for sup- 
porting said beam 
at its ends, said 
beam having notches on the upper edge to form between said 
notches an upward projection arranged to project into one 
of the openings aforesaid to hold the middle portion of 
said beam against deflection. 

A top plate for ventilators comprising a border, a plurality 
of cross bars connecting adjacent sides, said cross bars form- 
ing a perforated central portion, a reinforcing beam extend- 
ing between opposite sides of said border, brackets secured 
beneath the plate and having openings therein to receive the 
ends of said beam in edgewise position, said beam having a 
notch in the upper edge thereof of sufficient size to receive 
an intersecting portion of said cross bars to thereby hold 
said heam from lateral. 
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MRS. THORNDYKE SURRENDERS TO y 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 


“I think they are positively horrid!” petulantly ex- 
claimed Mrs. Thorndyke. 

For more than an hour her husband had been vainly 
arguing with her in favor of a side wall register in the 


new home, contracts for which were ready to be 
signed. 
Jack Thorndyke is the mildest of men. Ordinarily 


he would walk a dozen blocks out of his way to avoid 
a dispute. 

The argument started the night before. It was the 
first time that he had ever entered into any contention 
with his charming wife. Always they had agreed to 
the minutest detail upon all questions that arose—that 
is, Jack agreed because of his natural aversion to any- 
thing savoring of a quarrel or controversy. 

The mystery of his sudden change of nature is 
explained by the fact that he had seen on the preceding 
day at the contractor’s office a copy of a new catalog 
of the Waterloo Register Company of Waterloo, Iowa. 
In that catalog he found a graphically illustrated page 
devoted to the new “Perfection Steel Side Wall Reg- 
isters” recently added to the company’s assortment of 
products. 

The beauty of the design and the pleasing manner 
in which it is made to harmonize with the contour of 
the base board appealed so strongly to his sense of 
fitness that he then and there made up his mind to 
have that style of register in the new house. There- 
fore, for the tenth time he repeated the sentence to 
which he clung so desperately throughout the argu- 
ment. 

“But, honey, you've never seen a real, artistic side 
wall register. You’ve got the wrong idea. You're 
thinking of the ugly gratings which you have seen so 
often at Uncle Bill’s. Wait till you 

“Now, Jack, there’s no use in arguing. | 
have my beautiful rugs and carpets cut and spoiled 
to fit your horrid old registers. I don’t intend 

“But, honey, that’s just where you're wrong. Wait 
till you see the Waterloo Perfection Steel Side Wall 
Register. Then you'll think about it as | do. You 
won't have to cut any carpets or rugs. It doesn’t inter- 
fere with anything on the floor. It doesn’t stick out 
It’s an ornament instead of a hin 


won't 


into the room. 
drance.” 

Mrs. Thorndyke had never known Jack to be so 
persistent. Finally from sheer amazement at his stub 
bornness, she compromised with the declaration : 

“Well, I’m willing to be convinced, but just the same 
I do think they are horrid anyhow.” 

Jack was delighted at this concession. 

“T can’t bring you one of the Perfection Steel Side 
Wall Registers to prove what I’ve said, but I can bor 
row the contractor’s catalog and I’m sure that will 
convince you.” 

Jack brought home the newly issued catalog of the 
Waterloo Register Company the next evening and tri 
umphantly displayed to his critical spouse the colored 
picture of the new Perfection Steel Side Wall Register 

She surrendered heart and soul to the beautiful 
illustration. 
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“O Jack,” she cried, “I had no idea this was the kind 
of a wall register that you were fighting for. It’s 
perfectly lovely.” 

Whereupon peace settled down upon the household 


and thenceforth all was serene. 
“*e- 


VENTILATOR IS EQUIPPED WITH A FIRE- 
RETARDING DEVICE. 


The tendency in medicine today is toward the pre- 
vention rather than the cure of the entire group of 
diseases which arise from impure air and improperly 
ventilated homes and buildings. It is recognized that 
pneumonia, bronchitis, catarrhs and similar ailments 
can be avoided by plentiful supplies of clean, fresh 
air in conjunction with right habits of living. Every 
health department of any value to the people is carry- 
ing on a ceaseless campaign of education through the 
medium of newspapers, street car advertising, official 
bulletins and other forms of publicity, in order to bring 
to the attention of the public the necessity of correct 
ventilation. The progressive dealer and installer will 
take advantage of these various campaigns to build a 
profitable business in standardized ventilating ap- 
paratus., 

In this connection the New Standard “Star” Venti- 
lator, manufactured by Merchants & Evans Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is said to have many un- 
common advantages. By an ingenious arrangement the 
“Star” Ventilator, shown in the accompanying illus 


tration, is so designed as to be fire-retarding. It has 





“Star” Ventilator Made by Merchant & Evans Company. 


a patented gravity damper which can be regulated by 
disengaging the chain from the control hook, furnished 
with the base of the ventilator. This damper is held 
open against gravity by a fusible link. In case of fire 
the fusible link melts sufficiently to allow the damper 
to drop to closed position by force of gravity, thus cut 
ting off all draft. 

The elimination of the exhaust thus effected con 
verts “Star” Ventilators into a series of safety valves. 
In the event of fire, after the flames have been extin 
guished, the chain device makes it easy to open the 
ventilators and thus clear the building of smoke and 
gases. The “Star” Ventilator is declared by its makers 
to possess an unusual capacity as to the amount and 
speed of air exhaust which it produces. Its mechanism 
is such that it readily exhausts and expels the used air 
from the inside and at the same time gives motion and 
proper circulations to the air coming in from outside 
Instructive literature descriptive of this ventilator may 


be had by addressing the manufacturers 
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PATTERNS FOR BAY WINDOW. 


By O. W. KoruHe. 
On modern apartment houses, cornice work is be- 
ginning to revive quite rapidly, and especially with 
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they are not like iron men; most of their work varies 
from a quarter to two inches, and this causes a person 
a great deal of worry and much thought to get out 
each piece according to measurements. 

This is especially true when the bay is cut up and 
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Development of Patterns for Bay Window. 


bay windows. The accompanying drawing is one of 
a building that was recently put up three stories high, 
being similar in design all the way up. 

To look at this kind of work, it seems simple enough 
to lay out the different patterns, but the real task is in 
laying out your work to save copper, and to erect it 
with convenience. Measurements should be taken 
from the building direct, as our copper must fit up to 
the woodwork. It is also necessary to measure every 
different panel and post of carpenter’s work, because 


must fit in a socket, as in this case. The half plan 
to the left shows the sill mould, and also the edge of 
fascia. As wili be seen, the sill requires a special 
pattern to fit on the corner of the brick work, while the 
bottom of the base mould and also the top cornice from 
straight butt miters, as shown by the plan view. 

To the right of the elevation is shown a sectional 
drawing, and still further to the right is an enlarged 
drawing of the panel mouldings. Then at “A” we 
have the method of developing the cornice, the angle 
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A-B-C being the wall line, we take from plan, and the 
miter line B-D forms the octagon angle, while the line 
e-f produces the butt miter pattern. In addition, these 
crown moulds must often fit or miter against a foot 
mould of the main cornice, so as to leave the proper 
effect. In such cases they can be developed, or a piece 
of tin formed up and cut out on the job. 

Below the crown mould, we have the development 
for the sill “B”. The octagon miter is developed in 
the usual way, and to develop the soffit, you must place 
the brick work “C” in the right position, and then 
develop the patterns from it. It is a good plan to 
leave considerable lap on your patterns because many 
of them must be trimmed on the job to suit the wood- 
work. In like manner you can develop the bottom base 
mould “D” and window mould “E”. 

The panel mould is laid out a little different by 
projecting lines from the face as shown by the detail 
“F”, The raised panel is laid out in the same way. 
After all these patterns are developed special thought 
must be directed for your making of seams and allow- 
ing of edges so all the work gives a straight appear- 
ance, and yet will not cut any waste in copper. All 
soldering must be done on the inside, so special care 
must be taken in assembling. 

It will be observed that the brick wall runs straight 
through along the base mould, thus making an offset 
as at (a) and in like manner at the cornice, which is 
better shown by plan. It is recommended the reader 
reflect over this drawing and lay out all the different 
patterns, and also figure out just how to make each 
piece as it would be required in actual work. All this 
work must first be studied out in the silence of your 
own home, before you can expect to satisfy any em- 
ployer in the shop. 





MERCHANT AND EVANS COMPANY PAY 
THOUGHTFUL TRIBUTE, 





An evidence that commerce need not be wholly di- 
vorced from sentiment and the finer things of cul- 
ture is shown by the thoughtfulness of Merchant and 
Evans Company, Philadelphia, in sending out a me- 
morial notice to the trade concerning the recent demise 
of Josia A. McKee, vice-president and treasurer of 
that company, whose obituary was published on page 
50 December 29, 1917 issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarpwareE Recorp. The memorial card is 
strongly individual by being printed from an orignal 
steel-plate engraving. It reads as follows: “Merchant 
and Evans Company with great sorrow beg to inform 
you of the death on Tuesday, December the eighteenth, 
1917, of Mr. Josiah A. McKee, Vice-president and 
Treasurer of this company and for over twenty-one 
years identified with its management.” 





TRAVELING SALESMEN AUXILIARY IS 
HELPING MICHIGAN CONVENTION. 





The idea of entertaining collectively instead of indi- 
vidually is responsible for the organization of the 
Traveling Salesmen Auxiliary to the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association. It was established 
about a year ago to help entertain the Active Members 
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of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
during the convention held at Jackson, March 21, 22 
and 23, 1917. It proved to be such a success that it 
was made a permanent organization. The Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association will hold its next 
convention in Detroit, Michigan, March 6, 7 and 8, 
1918, and Edwin Snyder, president of the Traveling 
Salesmen Auxiliary, has already appointed his com- 
mittee to have charge of arranging the entertainment. 

This committee consists of H. E. Doherty of Safety 
Furnace Pipe Company, Detroit, Michigan; Robert 
Joy of Whitaker-Glessner Company, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Harry B. McGregor of Roehm and Davison, Detroit, 
Michigan ; H. L. Pierson, Jr., and O. E. Jennings. In 
order to make the work of the Auxiliary more inter- 
esting, a membership prize has been offered to the 
traveling salesmen by the Michigan Sheet Metal Con- 


tractors’ Association. 
ae 


GIVES HOTEL RATES FOR CONVENTION OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS. 





Preparedness is the watchword of the local Con- 
Committee of the National Association of 
Nothing is being left to 
Everything that 


vention 
Sheet Metal Contractors. 
chance or eleventh-hour confusion. 
can be arranged in advance is undergoing careful 
planning. No means which can contribute to the 
comfort and convenience of the delegates has been 
overlooked. It is realized by the Local Convention 
Committee that the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors who attend the 
convention at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June I1, 12, 13, 
14, 1918, will accomplish greater results if their minds 
are freed from the burden of details and their time 
devoted to the big issues of the meeting. 

The headquarters of the Association during the 
June sessions will be at Hotel Wisconsin, which is 
centrally located in the city of Milwaukee. Special 
rates have been obtained from the management of 
this hotel by the Local Convention Committee of 


which Paul L. Biersach is the secretary. 
piteiaesi 


IS HONORED BY OHIO GOVERNOR. 








Appointments to positions of voluntary public serv 
ice are considered in these days one of the highest 
honors which can be bestowed upon a citizen of the 
Republic. It has been the experience thus far in every 
State of the Union that such appointments have been 
strictly on a basis of merit and usefulness without 
any regard to personal or political influences. There- 
fore, there is great significance in the action of Gov 
ernor James M. Cox of Ohio in appointing as a mem- 
ber of the Ohio War Work Council, George M. Verity, 
president American Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio. Mr. Verity possesses the executive abil 
ity and deep patriotism which fit him for participation 
in the activities of the War Work Council. 

How we dislike the thoughtless person who always 
changes the subject of conversation when it’s in our 





favor. 
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PATTERN FOR A FERN HOLDER. 


By CuristiaAn F. HALLER, JR. 

As there are numerous articles that can be prettily 
worked up from sheet metal, I herewith submit a de- 
sign of a fern dish, which appears very unusual and 
attractive and adds to the beauty of the room. I have 
made one personally of copper and brass and am well 
pleased with it. 

The first step is to draw the center line A-B. Meas- 
uring an equal distance from both sides of this line the 
width of the top is ascertained. Then by the aid of 
the compass and triangle the mouldings are carefully 
drawn as shown. The mouldings are then divided into 
a number of equal parts, in this case 16. They could, 
however, is divided into a larger amount thereby in- 
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stretchout line. Continue this process until 17 is 
reached. It will be observed that points 1-2-8-9 fall 
on the same line in plan, likewise 11-12, etc. Do not 
let this confuse you as this is due to the congestion of 
the divisions in elevation. It is, however, always ad- 
visable to number the points in plan, to avoid mistakes. 
A line is then traced through the points on the stretch- 
out line which completes the pattern. 

The pattern for the lining is developed by exactly 
the same method, and no difficulties should be en- 
countered. If it is desirable a more picturesque effect 
may be shown in the elevation by projecting points 
from the lower extremity of the plan to the elevation. 
This would indicate that the article is an octagon. 
After the dish has been assembled thoroughly scrape 
off all surplus solder and then polish. 
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the plan. Project a line indefinitely from the extreme 
end of the moulding as indicated by X-O. Using C 
which is arbitrarily placed on the center line, as center, 
and a radius equal to C’, describe a circle. Divide this 
circle into 8 equal parts and connect these divisions by 
straight lines. From the corners of these angles just 
drawn, draw lines to the center of the circle C as 
shown. This completes the general layout of the plan. 
Now drop lines from the various divisions on the 
mouldings to the miter lines in plan as shown. This 
is done to obtain the width of each division in plan. 
The stretchout line is next drawn as C-O”, starting 
from the point C in plan. On this line are piaced all 
the divisions of the mouldings as 1-2-3-4-5, etc., to 17. 
Vertical lines are then indefinitely drawn on both sides 
of this line. We are now prepared to develop our pat- 
tern. Now starting with 1 in plan, a line is drawn hori- 
zontally until it intersects division 1 of the stretchout 
is also intersected with 2 on the 


line. Division 2 


SHOP WORK. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

We have not yet found a satisfactory method of 
keeping a record of the shop work in connection with 
our hardware business. Our tinshop has developed 
to a stage where it is a very important part of our 
trade, and the necessity of systematizing the work is 
growing more and more apparent. Therefore, we 
should like to get samples of forms or tickets used in 
practical shop work. Any information along this line 
will be appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wo. Kocn & Son HArpware Co. 

Hope, Kansas, January 3, 1918. 

There is a good deal to be learned before a man can 
step behind the counter and sell a customer something 
‘Lat does not suit at first sight. 
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STATUE OF LIBERTY IS THE GREATEST 
PIECE OF SHEET METAL WORK. 


By Louis Gic.as. 
Of the many who have seen the Statue of Liberty 


in the harbor of New York City, few have realized that - 


it represents the greatest piece of sheet metal work in 








a - o 


Photograph by Louis Giclas, Washington, D. C. 





the world; and, as architectural sheet metal workers, 
it properly belongs in our trade. In these days of 
stress and war it is something more than merely a 
masterpiece of sheet metal work. Much was written 
a generation ago about this marvelous product of the 
genius of Bartholdi. Our present fighting forces, how- 
ever, and the children of the upcoming generation are 
not so familiar with it as the people of thirty years ago. 
Last year, it is true, the newspapers gave a good ac- 
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count of the specially designed system of illuminating 
the statue and a description of the solemn ceremonies 
attendant upon the first lighting-up in the presence of 
Woodrow Wilson, the French Ambassador, and a host 
of distinguished men from civil and political life. 

This masterpiece of sheet metal work should inspire 
us to be ever watchful of the honor of our trade, to 
give full values always of workmanship and material 
and to scorn subterfuges and substitutes. Those of us 
with larger experience should be ever vigilant and 
ready to illuminate the thoughts of the new-comers in 
the trade, the property owners, and all those who seek 
honest equivalents for their expenditures in materials 
and workmanship, in the same manner that the Statue 
of Liberty enlightens the foreigner who comes to this 
free land. Unhappily, some have forgotten the noble 
impulses which stirred their blood at the first sight of 
this huge symbol of democracy and have allowed them 
selves to lapse into a torpid indifference which has kept 
them from taking out naturalization papers. 

It is well, therefore, to reaffirm the significance of 
this Statue of Liberty. It means freedom to evolve 
the best that is in us. It stands for education, for the 
greatest public school system in the world, for an un 
trammeled press, for the right to come and go from 
one end of the country to the other without police 
restrictions and passports, for the sanctity of the home, 
and for the safeguarding of the family. It does not 
mean a permit to defame this Government or to hinder 
its operation. It does not give license to cry out graft 
when a government agent makes a blunder. Any of 
us with a tenfold increase of business would make 
more blunders. It does not give the right to a supply 
house to brand its low grade sheets as sans pareil or 
par excellence and thus deceive its customers. 

lLet us, as sheet metal workers, get inspiration for 
true service, good material, and honest workmanship 
as represented in the best and most enduring piece of 
sheet metal work in the world—Bartholdi’s Statue of 
Liberty. That masterpiece should carry to our trade 
the lesson of thoroughness, sincerity of purpose, per- 
fection of materials, and uncompromising opposition 
to the makeshift stuff which has filled so many of our 
red-front stores the country over. ‘The supreme 
preachment of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty is the 
doctrine of unselfishness. When the French nation 
presented that masterpiece to the American republic, 
the common folk were paying twelve cents a pound 
for sugar and proportionately high prices for many 
other necessities of life, and yet they gave generously 
and lovingly of their hard earned savings so that the 
gift might truly represent the entire nation. 

We need to emphasize anew the supreme importance 
of high ethical standards of our trade. Some few there 
are who are so short-sighted that they seek only imme 
diate results. They need to be taught that permanence 
of material and workmanship constitute duty whose 
performance carries with it in the long run the reward 
of profits as well as of conscience. by shaping their 
business in conformity with these principles there is no 
cause to fear the competition of tar-paper roofing and 
other inferior things. 

President Wilson has well said that all interests must 


be organized and concentrated and that means that we 
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as sheet metal contractors must do our part in the great 
task of redeeming the world. The coming Convention 
of the National Association of Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors at Milwaukee, therefore, will have some radical 
changes to make of the utmost importance to our 
industry. We shall have to build on a firmer moral 
basis. We shall have to put into practice a more 
genuine and farther reaching co-operation. We shall 
have to become thoroughly convinced and persuaded of 
the necessity of holding the interests of the collective 
industry as of greater moment than the personal 
affairs of any particular individual sheet metal con- 
tractor. It is only by acquiring this larger perspective 
that we will be able to get a wider understanding of the 
proportions of the sheet metal industry in relation to 
national and local organization. . 


er _ 


MIRTHFUL SALESMAN SPREADS GOOD 
CHEER IN MILWAUKEE. 


Loud chortles of merriment are setting the atmos- 
phere of Milwaukee a-tingle this week. All the pes- 
a simists of the city 

have betaken them- 
selves to the deep- 
est cellars where 
they await in fear 
and trembling the 
departure from 
their metropolis of 
the Man _ from 
Kansas. The joy- 
ous commotion is 
due to the presence 
and activity of K. 
|. Pottinger of 
Concordia, Kansas, 
who is attending 
<= tthe annual conven- 


Mw <—=———. tion of salesmen of 


ase > a the Milwaukee 
Pa (io 


B ne Corrugating Com- 
— K+ J» POTTINGER. 
CONCORDIA ICANSAS,  Pany, Milwaukee, 


K. J. Pottinger. Wisconsin. He is 
the exalted potentate of laughter and past and present 
grand master humorist of the entire selling force. On 
the occasion of his last visit to Milwaukee, he was 
accused by a crossing policeman of blocking traffic on 
Grand Avenue, an important thoroughfare where 
laughter is forbidden by city ordinances. It is now 
charged by his fellow salesmen that he is planning to 
assist in the war by training a group of monkeys to 
pick cotton in the Texas fields this coming season. Of 
course, he will continue to sell his usual amount of 
metal shingles, ceilings, and cornice in the intervals. 






~~ 


ANNOUNCES REMOVAL TO NEW QUARTERS. 





The necessity for larger space in which to conduct 
its business had brought about the removal of the of- 
fices of the Pittsburgh Export Company, of which O. 
H. Dillon is president, to more commodious quarters 
on the twelfth floor of the First National Bank Build- 
ing, Fiffh avenue and Wood St. Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
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vania, A private office, with a stenographer, unmarked 
stationery and individual telephone service, have been 
provided in the new offices for the special use for out- 
of-town visitors. The friends and patrons of the 
Company are cordially invited to make this room their 
headquarters when in Pittsburgh, to have their mail 
sent there in care of the Company, to make appoint- 
ments there, and, in general, to use this private office 
as if they were in their own offices. The Pittsburgh 
Ixport Company succeeded to the Foreign Trade 
Commission of Pittsburgh; and its business is in do- 


mestic and export iron and steel products. 
*e- 


SUGGESTS HOW ASSOCIATION INTERESTS 
MAY BE FURTHERED. 


It has been found that sometimes one of the most 
effective ways of building up an organization is to tell 
the members how they may destroy it. The implied 
admonition in this statement is so apparent that the 
subject needs little further iteration. For this reason 
we recommend to the various trade associations the 
appended rules, which should be found valuable in 
raising the membership and also the standards of their 
organizations. They are reprinted from the Builders’ 
Bulletin, issued under the auspices of the Master 
Builders’ Association of Wisconsin: 

Ten Ways to Kill an Association. 

1. Don’t come to the meetings. 

2. But if you do come, come late. 

3. If the weather doesn’t suit you, don’t think of 
coming. 

4. lf you do attend a meeting, find fault with the 
work of the officers and other members. 

5. Never accept an office, as it is easier to criticize 
than to do things. 

6. Nevertheless, get sore if you are not appointed 
on a committee, but if you are, do not attend the com- 
mittee meetings. 

7. If asked by the chairman to give your opinion 
regarding some important matter, tell him you have 
nothing to say. After the meeting tell every one how 
things ought to be done. 

8. Do nothing more than is absolutely necessary, 
but when other members roll up their sleeves and will- 
ingly, unselfishly use their ability to help matters along 
howl that the association is run by a clique. 

9g. Hold back your dues as long as possible, or don’t 
pay at all. 

10. Don’t bother about getting new members. “Let 
George do it!” 


eo 


NOTES AND QUERIES. . 


Florence Oil Stoves. 

From B. H. S. Hardware Company, Dysart, Iowa. 
Kindly let us know who makes the Florence Oil Stove. 

Ans.—Central Oil & Gas Stove Company, Gardner. 
Massachusetts. 

Warm Air Heater Regulator. 

From Beuret Heating Company, Auburn, Indiana. 

Kindly let us know who makes the Marvel Fur- 
nace Regulator. 

Ans.—American Thermostat Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
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1,250,972. Gun Sight. Edgar P. Cook, Granville, Ohio. 
Filed November 19, 1914. Serial No. 872,963. 

1,250,993. Scythe Snathe. Frank Ducret and James 
Daniel, Parkville, Mo. Filed November 5, 1915. Serial No. 
59,727. 

1,250,996. Lock. Ernest Garfield Eldridge, Alhambra, 
Cal. Filed October 25, 1916. Serial No. 127,587. 

1,251,002. Door Latch. Charles E. Fitch, Correction- 
ville, Iowa. Filed June 19, 1917. Serial No. 175,645. 


1,251,022. Lawn Mower. Frode Henriksen, Morris- 
town, N. J. Filed April 30, 1917. Serial No. 165,454. 


1,251,050. Quack-Grass Digger. Frank Klose, St. James, 
Minn. Filed October 24, 1914. Serial No. 867,702. 


1,251,053. Sad-Iron Supporting Stand. Frank Kuhn and 
Jay A. Hand, Detroit, Mich., assignors to American Elec- 
trical Heater Company, Detroit, Mich., a Corporation of 
Michigan. Filed January 25, 1917. Serial No. 144,370. 

1,251,059. Beet Thinner and Weeder. Willard Larson, 
Preston, Idaho. Filed May 14, 1917. Serial No. 168,469. 

1,251,084. Reflector for Gas Lamps. Arthur B. Mitchell, 
3irmingham, Ala. Filed August 21, 1916. Serial No. 116,050. 

1,251,112. Combined Simmerer and Flash-Igniter for 
Gas Stoves. Arnold O. Rutz, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed June 
14, 1916. Serial No. 103,633. 

1,251,116. Electric Boiler. Ora Elzer Sarr, Ceylon, Ohio. 
Filed May 25, 1917. Serial No. 170,915. 

1,251,119. Clothes Line Hanger. Louis Schwartz, As- 
toria, and Louis Liebman, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed February 
12, 1917. Serial No. 148,086. 


1,251,129. Lock. John I. Steen, Waukegan, Ill. Filed 


_ October 21, 1916. Serial No. 126,937. 


1,251,133. Boring Tool. Edmund J. H. Thiemer, New 
York, N. Y. Filed December 16, 1916. Serial No. 137,297. 

1,251,149. Clothes Line Support. William J. White, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed March 22, 1917. Serial No. 156,526. 

1,251,160. Condiment Shaker. Edward Graham Woody, 
Wilmington, N. C. Filed October 2, 1917. Serial No. 194,- 


ode, 
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1,251,168. Fence. Emma Frances Barnes, Somerville, 
N. J. Filed August 5, 1916. Serial No. 113,348. 

1,251,177. Lock. Thomas M. Brintnall and William E. 
Swalm, Los Angeles, Cal., assignors of one-third to William 
C. Bryan, Los Angeles, Cal. Filed March 10, 1914. Serial 
No. 823,669. 
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1,251,188. Window Lock. Charles Dean, New York, 
N. Y. Filed September 25, 1917. Serial No. 193,105. 

1,251,199. Sash-Holding Means. Oliver M. Edwards, 
Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to the O. M. Edwards Company, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., a Corporation of New York. Orig- 
inal application filed December 24, 1909. Serial No. 534,796, 
Divided and this application filed June 2, 1916. Serial No. 
101,253. 

1,251,228. Combination Tool. David L. Hartzman, Do 
ver, Ohio. Filed January 15, 1917. Serial No. 142,511. 

1,251,232. Electric Broiler and Toaster. Charles E. 
Hubbard, New Decatur, Ala. Filed May 26, 1917. Serial 
No. 171,148. 

1,251,284. Automatic Self-Cleaning Rake. Joseph W. 
Reiter and Charles I. Reiter, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Au- 
gust 16, 1917. Serial No. 186,595 

1,251,301. Clothes Wringer. [:dgar PB. Stocking, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Sarah C. Stocking, executrix of said Edgar B. 
Stocking, deceased. Filed January 16, 1917. Serial No. 
142,703. 

1,251,310. Roofing Sheet. Ellsworth G. Welch, insane, 
Chardon, Ohio, by Roy J. Welch and Frank L Welch, guar- 
dians. Filed December 31, 1915. Serial No. 69,649 

1.251.349. Level or Plumb. Jesse W. Day, Bend, Ore. 
Filed February 16, 1917. Serial No. 149,069, 

1,251,367. Animal-Trap. Henry O. Halverson, Burr, 
Minn. Filed Nov. 8, 1916. Serial No. 150,204, 

1,251,436. Permutation Lock Benjamin Snyder, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Julia Wolf, New York, N. Y. Filed 
April 20, 1917. Seria! No. 165,412 





—— 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








ELEMENT OF UNCERTAINTY DEVELOPS IN 
THE STEEL TRADE. 


The introduction last week into Congress of a bill 
providing for the appointment of a director of mines 
has revived reports to the effect that the Government is 
about to take control of the steel trade. These reports 
are responsible for the development of an element of 
uncertainty. Since it is conscious of having done the 
best that could have been done under the circum- 
stances, the trade is at loss for a reason that would 
impel the Government to assume control of the pro- 
duction of steel. The proposal made by a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission urging control for the 
purpose of reducing production cost is not considered 
practicable. The plan would reduce cost but it would 
destroy the policy of equitable treatment which char- 
acterizes the Administration’s attitude towards the 
railroads and other interests with which it has had 
to deal. 

Reduced costs for steel are possible through a sim- 
plification of transportation which would result in in- 
creased production. Increased production of course, 
would bring lower prices, but might force some of the 
high cost producers out of the running. 

So far as railroad control is concerned, the trade is 
maintaining a waiting attitude. Failure of the many 
plans worked up to relieve the transportation situation 
and problems resulting from the “priority’’ scheme 
developed lessons that will not soon be forgotten. The 
trade therefore is inclined to retain its Missouri atti- 
tude until something of a concrete nature develops. 

Buying continues at a minimum. Little activity is 
expected before the middle of next month though there 
is no lack of inquiries. The trade is not inclined to be 
enthusiastic over the regulations providing that prices 
prevailing after April 1, shall control contracts made 
now. The attitude of some of the makers is based 
upon the claim that in a period of low prices the neces- 
sary adjustments might be made in costs, so as to make 
the contract basis equitable. [For this reason many 
makers decline to obligate themselves for additional 
orders. Many of them already have orders booked 
six months ahead and under the regulation these 
orders will become subject to delivery at the prices 
prevailing at the time of the delivery instead of at the 
time of specification. So some of the profits already 
counted on are put in jeopardy. In the main, the 
makers objecting to the plan assume the prices will be 
lower after April. There is no reason to base this 
conclusion on what is discovered. 


STEEL. 
The steel situation shows little indication of improve- 
ment. -The first week in the New Year brought blast 


furnace and steel work operation to the verge of com- 
plete demoralization. Western blizzards have made 
vastly worse what has been for weeks a serious situa- 
tion and embargoes on shipments have made condi- 
tions at rolling mills almost hopeless. Scores of blast 
furnaces have been banked in the Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Wheeling, Cleveland and Chicago districts. 
Steel works in the same territories have been able to 
operate at but 50 to 75 per cent of capacity. 

At least half a dozen plate mills are canvassing for 
plate orders at the Government price of 3.25c. For 
two years plates have been the strongest item in the 
whole iron and steel category. The orders sought are 
not for shipbuilding sizes, but rather the sizes rolled 
by mills that cannot produce the sizes chiefly required 
in shipbuilding. 

An interesting development was the price of iron 
bars used in the bi-monthly settlement of wages in the 
iron mills. The average price realized on shipments 
of iron bars from certain selected mills in the Central 
West in the sixty days to December 20 was 2.95c. The 
puddling rate accordingly becomes $14.30 per ton, 
against $13.80 paid during November and December. 
Against this price of 2.95c. realized upon shipments 
there are two important facts to be set. First, that 
for several months, beginning last June, “the market” 
was quoted at 4.50c. Second, that the set price, as 
promulgated recently by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, intended to be in harmony with the set prices 
for steel products, is 3.50c. The 2.95c. average was 
the highest yet shown in these bi-monthly wage scale 
adjustments, yet it is $31 a ton lower than the market 
was being quoted six months earlier, and $11 a ton 
below the set prices. Here is food for thought. There 
are no similar wage adjustments that would disclose 
prices realized on shipments of steel bars, shapes, 
lates, etc., a circumstance somewhat to be regretted 
in connection with study of the set prices. 

COPPER. 

Inasmuch as business of copper will go more and 
more in the way of the government work and less and 
less in other lines, consumers are not worried over the 
prospect that larger government requirements will cut 
down the supply of copper for ordinary commercial 
purposes. Even if unlimited quantities of copper were 
available, there would not be the same grade as that 
which obtained before the war. Generally speaking it 
is reasoned that it should be a source of gratification 
to manufacturers that by taking on the government 
work they are not only assisting the great cause but 
also are keeping their mills employed and their organi 
zation together. The trying time will come when th: 
war ends and the task of recovering former business 
is undertaken. Articles have been published to the 
effect that there will be a great increase in the demand 
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for copper when peace is established, but we must not 
forget that probably 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the 
consumption this year will be for war purposes and 
to transfer all of this back to peaceful requirements 
is not the accomplishment of a day or a month or 
even a year. 

All copper business is being done at the official 
prices. As a consequence, there is no change in the 
present copper situation. The prospect is that the out- 
put of refined copper during the first six months of 
1918 will average 200,000,000 tons a month. It is 
understood that the copper producers already have 
taken orders from the United States and Allied Gov- 
ernments equivalent to seventy-five per cent of output 
for shipment during the first half of the present year. 
It will be possible to increase production of copper in 
the second and third quarters of this year over the 
estimated average of 200,000,000 pounds a month, but 
much will depend upon the incentive to come from 
maintaining the present government Should 
there be a reduction in price by the War Industries 
Soard after April ist next production would not be 


price. 


stimulated. 
TIN. 

(uite a large business is reported to have been done 
in future Straits and in other kinds of tin in various 
positions and, of course, most of the offers were re- 
ceived irom the London market. Large inquiries were 
on the market this week, showing that buyers appreci- 
ate the difficulties that surround the importation of tin 
and are anxious to have supplies booked for shipment 
from Singapore or China, as the case may be, and are 
quite satisfied to pay the present market, noting the 
steadier conditions abroad. 

There is no particular change in the situation, which 
at the moment seems to be as follows: apparently per 
mits against old orders have not yet been granted, but 
possibly may be at any moment ; permits against recent 
orders placed in London appear to be unobtainable 
and with so little chance of being obtained that London 
sellers are cabling that consumers must take instead 
tin for shipment from Singapore. Permits are ob- 
tainable for shipment from Singapore, but the difficulty 
is to get early shipment. 

LEAD. 

The sudden advance in the Trust price of 6.42/% 
Kast St. Louis last week took some of the trade by 
surprise. It was followed by a corresponding advance 
in the prices quoted by the independents, but resulted 
in some business being done at the Trust’s advanced 
prices, although the independents had been getting 
that price for some time past. 

According to some of the sellers, the production 
of lead has been restricted by the scarcity of labor and 
the shortage of coal, that further advances in price 
are certain to come, as the demand is improving, and 
consumers are again coming into the market for sup- 
plies of lead. 

SOLDER. 

A uniform increase of two cents in each of the 

three classifications of solder has taken place as fol- 
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lows: XXX Guaranteed, 4% « 4%, 48 cents; Conmer- 
cial, 4% & 4%, 46 cents; Number 1 Plumbers, 44. 


SPELTER. 
A dull and featureless condition in the 
spelter market, with prices unchanged, and neither 


prevails 
buyers nor sellers showing any disposition to push 
operations. 

Offerings are light, but they are equal to the demand, 
and the consumption is unusually light. 

Smelters are not anxious to quote prices, but they 
appear to regard the situation as growing more en- 
couraging, as they say that the large stocks in first 
hands are more than offset by the decreased produc- 
tion, and that prices should advance. 


OLD METALS. 

Not much change is recorded in the market for old 
metals. The profitable metal dealings of a year or so 
ago have disappeared, and as speculation in metals 
has lost its incentive in this price fixed era, scrap trade 
is principally a hand to mouth affair. Hoarding has 
become a thing of the past, except where holders are 
forced to hold on account of high priced material and 
having the financial strength to hold for possibly higher 
prices hereafter. The wish is father to the thought. 
Hence it is natural they indulge in the hope of a better 
turn of values. There are very few specialties in 
demand. 

Consumers of scrap in the Chicago district have less 
reason to fear a shortage of supply than some other 
consumer company. Mills located outside of such cen- 
ters of distribution are less favorably situated. A case 
in point is that of a rolling mill, accustomed to draw 
a large part of its scrap from the Chicago market, but _ 
is now finding it practically impossibie to buy No. 1 
wrought at the Government price of $31.25 net deliv- 
ered. It would probably be willing to pay $31.25 net 
Chicago, and the freight in addition, but as generally 
interpreted, this is not permitted under the regulation. 


PIG IRON. 

December pig iron statistics show the sharp cut- 
ting down of production in the second half of the 
month and the January showing will doubtless be 
worse. The total of coke and anthracite iron last 
month was 2,882,919 tons or 92,997 tons a day against 
3,205,794 tons in November, or 106,859 tons a day. 
Capacity active January 1 was only 93,500 tons a day 
against 106,953 tons on December 1 and only 324 fun 
naces were in blast January 1, a loss of twenty-four 
in the month. 

As far as the market is concerned, the relation of 
supply and demand growing out of the serious operat 
ing conditions is secondary to questions of government 
price fixing. Reasoning that price changes will almost 
certainly be downward, buyers find no reason for con 
tracting except that of getting a none too certain place 
on rolling mill schedules, and sellers are not making 
haste to write contracts that are likely to be revised 
While Washington assurance is given 


that no price changes are contemplated that will reduce 


from without. 


steel production by going below costs of small pro 
ducers, there is an evident purpose to reduce prices 


obtained by integrated companies. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 
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BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 
No. HH ginned § Wire...$ 1 16 
No. ng Wi Sine 1 40 
No. i ate eeeeminedahed 110 

Egg. Per doz 
No. 50 imp. Banana $110 
No. 102 “ tinned... 1 35 
No. 150 “ “ hotel... 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned... 2 10 
No. 13 3 30 
me 1 © vn ~ so ae 
No. 18 “ at Fg 

BELLOWS. 

PE scsncseenees seeeaeee 0% 

Hand. 

8 9 10 12 
Per doz..$8 00 900 1000 1275 

Moulders’. 

12-inch. .... eee Per doz. 15 00 
BELLS. 

Call, 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

Cow. 

ER er een” 60% 
| TEE $34 

Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic... $7 50 
Rotary 

-in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
-in. Old Copper Bell,fancy. 7 00 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 50 
shin Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 

Hand. 

Hand Bells, polished. .... ecccoeld 
i — peat isa 
| | eA 10 
Doli chine beewnneemenaaed 15 
ee Ss vctcosaseenceus -10% 

Miscellaneous. 

Church and School, steel alloys. ..30% 


Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 
Pix csceus $2 25 300 400 5 50 
BEVELS, TEE 

Stentor’ s, rosewood handle, new 
tagiicchhih-eshestas eheeee Nets 
Stanley’ 8 iron handile............ ete 
BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
ased iopabinssbentenmeneen - -60 
LAS Ree 40&10 
Bonne, plated... cccccecccces 60&10% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Jenning’ @ Pattern. .....ccccces 50 
Ford’s Car and Machine....... 15 
Pardes Ghle... ccccccccsccccess 30 
Ci neue neeneennseoenee 35 
Russell Jenning’s........++++-+ 30 
Clark's “Small -50&5 
Steer’ 4 Small list, $22 00. .25 
“ Large “ $26 00. .25 5%, 
Fis aad aoe eae 35&10% 
Fouls “Ship Auger ——- 

EAE. ccccescosasedsoecsesess 15% 
COMN . cccccccccece Seegeeaeuewen 10% 
Countersink. 

i 38 18 Wheeler’e.. . - per, doz. 5} = 

° 

American Snailhead. zo 1 io 
“ Plat. hed 1 20 
Mahew’ 4 Plat ci abaiaiia > 1 00 
Pena. co 1 50 

Dowell. 
Russell Jennings..........++++-30% 

Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 75 
rr - 0 
BOGE. ovecccccseess - 80 
BSE. «oc cccccccees - 15%, 
Countersink......... = 1 30 

Reamer 


Screw Driver. 





METALS. LEAD. AUGERS. 
Genesee FRG.000+. 22-0 s00eee 57 +4 Boring Machine.......++e+se00e5 7% 
— ac Carpenters Nuke. 5080% 
Pull coils........ 00 Ibs. 50 
PIG IRON. Cut calls... .2-ber 100 Ibe. °9 75 | Hollow. 
i 00 Bonney’s.........++- p . $30 00 
Bouthern Fay No. No. 2... 3 = TIN. Stearns, No. 3 “eee ™ id 60 
thern oad Pinte. coccoccovcceesSS Ib. 94 
Charcoal. 37 50 Bar eeeeeeeeeeeeere $3 956 
ee See. soceccesesece 33 50 Post Hole. 
Diewell, int oy = shee tw $12 ng 
‘ost ole @! cts 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. Vraniman'e. 4 toDtn. .perdos. 10 25 
L. . 
Per Boz Ship. 
IC eee ADZES. Ford's, with or without screw.. .15% 
KE N40. 0200000000220 $8 | Corpeaters’ Snell's 13% 
xxx eee PD, ccnsdccccocesococendnen 
5 Coopers’. AWLS. 
Cc 20x28 Barton’s.....+++++ secovcconally Brad. 
WRITS. cocccccccccococcoccccle No. 3 Handled a a per d ae 09 
Ratlroad. No. 1050 Handled. . ana 
DE caccceecoceoeoosesesne Shouldered, assorted. 1 to 4, 
bs teeeencseeescese per gro. 4 00 
AMMUNITION Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. 85 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... . 20x28 $22 30| Cs, Percussion—pes 1,000, Harness. 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 22 FP. L., Waterproof, 1-108......32 PE, ..cccscewde sie 1 05 
pe ang pestered IC 20n3B 22:90) Ge Doc ccccccccccccccecccccs Psassvescesce -— 1 00 
Cokes, 270 bs.......1K 2028 24 50 DT. c¢e660000000006800000R 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded wim Black Powder.....32% Shouldesed er . = 1 ge 
0. 10.....+++++++ DOF 100 Ibe. BS 45 easy | Te cresvoccerees 
0. 12......++++++-per 100lbe. 5 50 Landed ott Uenabeions Wondon, 
0. 14....e000++--per 100lbs. 5 55 PEPUMEED. cccceccescesscodh —" 
No. 16.............per 100 Ibs. 5 65 No. 1 handled....... 65 
Winchester: - - No. 1S, socket ban'id.™ ~ 23 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK! Smokeless re Grade.......3 2% mai a ' 
fie. 18-20... eee. per 100 tbe. $6 25 Black Powder. ....0.e+seeeee+22% 
o. a TREE ad a > Eee 
at Biro oo ocee eee BOS 16S Be, 6 35 _ 2 AXES 
No. 27 sesceeceeeessDOF 100 Ibe, 6 40) ZENOO panscovovavocoeeedil Boy's Handled. 
@. 28..22222555 per 100 Ibe, 6 45] AFFOW. i veeeerseeeererreeee+S2i|  Ningara..cessseseeed “f  -9 25 
road. 

GALVANIZED Gun Wads—per 1000 , 
No.16.....s+++++.per 100 tba 6 95| Winchester 7-8 gauge. ........82 25] Puumbs Wathatith 0-20-07 353°G9 
No, 18-20..........per1001bs. 7 10 “ 9-10 gauge: -...... 163 e Piremen's (handled)... a 
No. 22-24.........-per1001bs. 7 25 Each sa 
No. 26.......++++--per 100i bs. 7 40 "Bafa Soartie. - ope. er | 4 
He BF ccccccceccecGt 1001 be. 7 50 oo “ ‘ 

No. 28...........--per 1001bs. 7 70 DuPont's contac HE . s a sa = ne 15 50 
No. 30.........-.--per 100lbs. 8 20 = = oe beoeee =. Warren Blue Finished........ 15 00 
“ Smokeless cums. . 43 50 Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. > - fice a ao 
Nes Bc ccecoscoses r 1001bs. $9 80 eo o -kegs... 5 75\ co; . 
e.36........... patentee 965] . 2 ee nw 
No. 27.........--- per 1001bs. 9 90) L. of. Sate Extra Sporting _— Warren Blue Finished... 12 50 
DAP. cccccccscs ee es inca... fe. atchless Red Pole......... 
L. & . ‘Ora Extra Sporti 
cnet ty "es 40 
SMOOTH SHEET ~~ L.& R. Orange, Extra Sporting 2 g5| Double Bitted (without handles). 
we. 26 a te See Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 4 
Wood's Smooth No. 20........ $9 25] &: Orange, Extra Sporting = | Ib.seeceeeeeees, pet don 17.50 
b. canisters 56 
« in TOO... gg OMG Oe Men Mines Meets The above prices on axes of 3 to4 Ibe. 
“ etoee L.&R. Geen, wueee Sporting are the base prices. 
“ oe No 25-26 .....+ - ~ 4-lb. canisters......... 32 34 to 44 ie. agvense 25c. 
os 3 NO, 27.....++++ L. & R. Orange, sel Sporting to s. advance 50c. 
*  ~—-No.28........ 9 50 4-Ib. canisters......... 22| 44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 
Hercules ‘‘E. C.” and “‘Infallible’’ 
SO cam Grums....ccccece 43 50 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules"'E.C.,"* kegs........ 22 0c BAGS, a NAIL. 
IRON. Hercules “E. C.,’’ $-kegs....... 11 25 — 
- gt nds..... 16 20 25 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, ow Infallible,"” 25 can - Per 1,000. “$8 %0 6 50 750 9 00 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $12 75 Hercules ““Tnfallible, [0am nih 
SOLDER. me... “2. 1h ee - 575) BALANCES, SPRING. 
XXX Guaranteed 4 & $..per Ib. 48c Sie E.C.* and “Infallibie’ | Pelouze....+.+ssseeeeeseveeren 20% 
Commercial § & $....... 46c Hercules wey A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... 440 rien ee aeis 1 25 
Hercules o Lightaing Rifle, 128 BARS, CROW. 
SPBLTER Hercules Sbarpshooter ‘ide, |, | Plachor Wedge Polat, per ews... $8 00 
Dvn kck0s00tescs0cese0eee eee 
- voter — Rifle, canisters 1 50 
ercules Bullseye vent 
SR cicescep 1 00 BASKETS. 
SHEET ZINC. Clothes. 
Cand 100s. occcccccccccccccce sf OO ANVILS. Small Willow dos. 10 00 
00 | Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... 94c per lb. cccccce cS 
Lees than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 | Trenton, 20 £0 £0 ibe... 2 ste peribe eee =o ® = 

- COPPER. ASBESTOS. Py : 

Board Paper, up to 17 yalvanized Steel. 4bu. 1 bu. 13 bu. 
Copper sheet, base .....0+. +++ -d19C ont 4 ay’. -tjover bei woz. .. $800 $1150 1500 


No. 7 Common...... 
No. 1 Triumph.....- 
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